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Foreword. 

In the Sprague Classic Readers, the author unmistakably 
designs to interest the pupils strongly, and to teach them helpful 
lessons, by means of selections having genuine literary merit. To 
do this, the thought-content of the selections must lie within the 
circle of the child's living, vital interests, not too trivial, nor yet too 
abstruse or philosophical. They must be more difficult than what 
has already been achieved, and yet be within easy grasp ; and in 
every instance, they must help the pupil to a better understanding 
of the world of men and things about him, and of his own right 
relations thereto. 

A study of this book will demonstrate its fitness to accomplish 
the delicate and difficult task indicated. From its reading, the child 
will gain a clearer insight into his social environment, which is the 
most important thing in education. The thought that good-will and 
kindly co-operation are worth while is constantly suggested, and this 
suggestion must, gradually, become manifest in the child's own 
behavior. His ethical and social nature will, also, be aroused and 
nourished by the concrete examples of correct ethical and social 
action so attractively presented to him. 

He is not required to learn meaningless words and phrases for 
arbitrary memory training, the varied information given being related 
to something of vital concern to himself in the experiences of his 
daily life. Nor are ethical lessons obtruded upon the child. The 
selections hold his attention by their own interest, and the lessons are 
absorbed, through the subtle law of suggestion working their way 
silently, but effectively, into the body of his emotions and impulses, 



and so make the desired impress upon his character. And every- 
thing that genuinely influences an individual, young or old, first 
insinuates itself in this subtle way into the springs of his conduct. 

For a story a child will forsake his play, his comrades, and even 
his food. In fact, childhood is the story time of life, hence, the 
story is the best means of instructing a child. In this volume, this 
supreme interest of childhood has been recognized, and stories are 
made prominent whose worth has been tested through many genera- 
tions. It has been remembered, too, that a child cannot trace con- 
nections between causes and effects when too far removed, obscure, 
or intricate. For him, the reward for well-doing, for honesty and 
courage, and modesty and industry, must be obvious and real. 
Myths, fairy-tales, and fables originated among primitive, child-like 
people, and in this literature we find the fundamental virtues greatly 
rewarded, and the violation of them clearly .punished. In this lies 
the secret of the popularity of this class of reading among children, 
and, also, the reason why it is so valuable as a mode of instruction. 

Finally, I am confident that pupils will be made happier by the 
reading of this book. There is nothing pedantic about it, nothing 
to suggest an irksome, unwelcome task. It will give children delight 
while instructing them, and I feel that by the reading of its pages 
their lives will be made brighter and gentler and richer for them- 
selves and for those about them. 

M. V. O'SHEA. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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Preface. 

In General. The present volume retains the idea of true, general cul- 
ture as its underlying purpose, and yet sacrifices to that end nothing of the 
best reading-book value. The selections herein are replete with life and 
interest, and carry the child over a wide range of life and experience. This 
diversity of subjects and styles, together with the many articles of greater 
length, affords ample opportunity for securing the chief ends for which 
reading is taught, viz: General literary and ethical culture, a refined and 
critical taste, the power of grasping and interpreting sustained thought and 
emotion, and, finally, the correct and pleasing oral expression of the same. 

Scope. From the world's mythology, we have chosen interesting and 
wholesome selections to give the- pupil some notion of the*higher ideas and 
and customs of the primitive races. These lessons form a natural introduc- 
tion to the stories and incidents from authentic history and biography with 
which they are grouped, while fables, choice poems, and beautiful descrip- 
tions keep the child in close, harmonious touch with nature and strengthens 
his character on the humane and aesthetic sides. Among the selections 
admirably fitted to develop the strongest dramatic power are : " Robert of 
Lincoln," " Cow Bells," " Little Orphant Annie," " Granny," " The King," 
"The Mountains," "The Sea," "Barefoot Boy," "Peace Pipe," "Lady 
Clare," " The Pied Piper," " The Boston Boys," and " The Twenty-third 
Psalm," all of which should be studied until the pupil fully brings out the 
spirit and sentiment with which they are imbued. See " Proper Names and 
Notes," in back of this volume, for further aid. 

Grading. The grading, in this book, is chiefly for proper adjustment 
of topics and styles, the pupil having outgrown frequent word repetitions. 

Methods. Suggestions previously given should be kept in mind, par- 
ticularly those in Part I of Book IV. Special care should also be taken to 
keep the pupil in perfect sympathy with the author and with his classmates, 
in order to overcome the embarrassing self- consciousness common in this 
and subsequent grades, the only cure for which is an absorbing interest 
in the lesson coupled with a sympathetic school atmosphere. Hence, the 
teacher should make every effort to maintain these two conditions. 



Phonics and Diacritical Marks. Brief exercises for smooth, pleasant 
modulations and inflections, and for clear enunciation should be given daily ; 
also, drills upon accent and syllabication, and direct training in the proper 
use of the dictionary. 

Busy Work. Work incident to the various subjects taught in this 
grade will occupy much of the pupil's time outside of recitation ; but this 
should be lightened and brightened by some form of active industrial work, 
by which the needed mental and physical change may be gained. The 
form of this depends so much upon local conditions that it seems wiser to 
leave the problem to the good judgment of the teacher and other school 
authorities, suggesting only that both discretion and sympathy will be needed 
in planning such work as will give the best physical and mental results. 

Page References. 

P. 9. William Wordsworth, celebrated English poet, born 1770, died 
1850. See " Proper Names and Notes." 

Pp. 19 and 33. See " Notes." 

P. 34. Riddle means a year of twelve months, thirty days each, each 
day being dark (night) on one side, and white (day) on the other. See 
" Notes " on this lesson. 

Pp. 46 and 59. See " Notes " for explanations. 

P. 63. From " Stories of China," Educational Pub. Co. See " Notes." 

P. 71. Study for meaning. Recall fairy tales alluded to. Read with 
joyous abandon. 

P. 75. Have pupils study Peter the Great and his peculiar methods of 
work. 

P. 93. From the volume bearing the same name, edited by Mrs. Sara 
D. Jenkins. Educational Publishing Co. See " Notes." 

P. no. From "Great Artists Series." Educational Publishing Co. 
See " Notes." 

P. 127. From"Wewa," Educational Publishing Co. See "Notes." 

P. 145. Use map and locate all points named. 

P. 171. Locate points named. For entire poem, with notes, see 
u Pied Piper." Educational Publishing Co. 

P. 186. Twenty-third Psalm. See " Notes." 
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Hf thou art borroweb bs a frtenb, 

IRiObt welcome sball be be 
Zo reab, to stubs— not to lenb, 

But to return to me; 
tftot tbat imparteb knowlebge 

Dotb btmtntsb learning's store, 
But books, H flnb, if often lent, 

IReturn to me no more/' 



The Humbug. 




Lay aside all conceit. Learn to read the 
book of nature for yourself. — Agassiz. 

It is said that Professor Louis Agassiz, the 
great teacher of natural history, was so wise that if 
but one bone of a bird were given to him, he could, 
at once, name the kind of bird to which it had 
belonged. It was the same with fishes ; and he 
knew insects equally well. 

To test his skill, the young men of his classes 
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used to search far and wide for curious specimens 
for him to name and classify. 

At last, the first day of April was near at hand. 
The young men thought they wquM play a huge 
joke upon their famous teacher, who was as sweet- 
natured as he was wise. 

Accordingly, they worked, long and faithfully, 
to build up a large, strange insect. On the morning 
of April first, it was finished, and they took it to 
the class-room. Placing it upon the desk of the 
great Agassiz, they asked him to classify it. 

" What kind of a bug is it, Professor ? " asked 
the leader of the jokers. 

Their teacher gave one glance at the curious 
specimen, and a twinkle came into the kindly eyes. 
Looking smilingly into the .faces of the group before 
him, he replied : 

" It is nothing uncommon, gentlemen; nothing in 
the least strange. It is a humbug, only a humbug; 
common enough, and quite harmless, gentlemen." 

The tables were turned, and the jokers rushed 
out of the room to have a good laugh over Agassiz's 
quick wit. 



Daffodils.* 




I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd — 

A host of golden daffodils — 

* See preface. 
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Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I, at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 

And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 
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The Blind Boy's Picture Book. 

There was once a little boy who was blind 
from the very day of his birth. He used to look 
about him in vain for the gay birds and the beautiful 
flowers of which his mother told him ; to him it was 
always night. 

But one day he had a wonderful dream. He 
saw an angel hover softly into his chamber, and 
draw near his bed, saying kindly, " I have here a 
beautiful picture book which I show to good children 
in the night-time when they are sleeping. Would 
you like to see it, too ? " 

" Ah, dear angel," answered the little boy, weep- 
ing, "you have surely made a mistake. I am just a 
poor blind boy, who cannot see anything at all, not 
even your beautiful pictures/' 

But the angel dried his tears, and said, " Indeed, 
you can see them just as plainly as you see me; and 
it is for this very reason that I come especially to 
the blind children, so that they may see in their 
dreams all the things of which they have heard but 
have never seen." 

So saying, the angel sat down by the little bed, 
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opened a large, wonderful book, and began to show 
him the pictures. The blind child laughed for joy, 
for he could see it all so clearly. There were the 
very flowers and the birds about which his mother 
had told him so often, only in the book they were far 
more beautiful than he had ever imagined them. 

The kind angel told him, also, the most wonder- 
ful stories, but before the book was half finished, she 
arose and said, " Now I must return to Heaven, for 
it will soon be morning, but to-morrow night I will 
come again and you shall see the rest of the book." 
Then she disappeared, and about the blind child it 
was night as before. 

Next rhorning, when his mother came to him, 
the boy told her about the angel with the wonderful 
picture book. But she only looked at him sadly, and 
answered, " You are ill, my poor little one, and to-day 
you must rest in bed." And the child was quite 
willing to do so, for he felt strangely tired. He lay 
very quietly, but many times he laughed aloud to 
himself when he thought of the angel's promise, and 
waited eagerly for the evening. 

In the night the angel came again; but the 
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mother, watching at her child's bedside, could not 
see her. She did not hear the wonderful stories, but 
only listened to the short breathings of the boy. 

When the blind child had seen the last picture, 
he said, entreatingly, " Oh, dear angel, you will come 
back again soon and show me more of your beautiful 
pictures? Or have you only this one picture book?" 

" I have many others," answered the angel, " and 
far, far more beautiful than this one. I would gladly 
show them all to you, but they are in Heaven, and I 
dare not bring them with me to the earth. If you 
will come with me you shall see them." 

" I will go gladly," said the little boy ; " but I 
must first ask my mother and tell her where I am 
going. Come once again to-morrow evening and 
take me away with you." So the angel promised. 

As soon as the child awoke, he asked his mother 
if he might go to Heaven to see all the wonderful 
picture books which the angel had told him were 
there. To his surprise, his mother wept bitterly 
and utterly refused at first to let him go away from 
her. But he begged so hard that she finally con- 
sented. 
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When it was night once more, the angel came 
for the third time, and seemed even kinder and love- 
lier than before. She kissed the little boy on both 
his eyelids, and said, softly, " Now look at your dear 
mother and say farewell to her." 

The blind child looked up, recognized his mother 
whom he had never seen, and smiled lovingly at her. 
Then the angel took him in her arms, and flew away 
with him into the sunrise. 

— From the German of M. Meissner. 



The Love of God. 
14 Like a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro ; 
Like a mother's sweet looks dropping 

On the little face below, 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 

Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow — 
Falls the light of Gods face bending 
Down and watching us below. ,, 

— Selected. 
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Robert of Lincoln. 




Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name 
11 Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 
Chee, chee, chee." 
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Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
" Bob-o'-link, bob o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee." 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband 
sings : 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. ,, 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 



Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee." 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might: 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nice, good wife that never goes out — 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee." 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food. 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. ,, 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air; 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows, but my mate and I, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee." 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
41 Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. ,, 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

By permission of D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Riddle of the Sphinx.* 
In the far-away days of the past, the old city of 

Thebes was in great trouble. A dreadful monster, 

called the Sphinx, made the road to that city almost 

certain death to travelers. 

The Sphinx stopped all travelers going to or 

from Thebes and gave to them this riddle : 

" Tell me, what animal is that 
Which has four legs at morning bright, 
Has two at noon, and three at night ? " 

All who guessed the riddle might pass on in safety. 
Those who failed were killed. And not one had 
been able to guess the riddle ! 

At last, a man named CEdipus — which means 
Swollen-foot — came along, and the Sphinx gave him 
the riddle, as she had the others. 

CEdipus thought a moment, and then said : 
"The animal is man. In his infancy he creeps on 
hands and knees, in manhood he walks erect upon 
his two feet, and in feeble, old age he walks with the 
help of a cane." 

The Sphinx was so angry because CEdipus 

* See preface. 
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CEDIPUS AND ANTIGONE. 



E, Teschendorf. 
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guessed the riddle that she cast herself from a great 
rock and was killed. The people were so glad to be 
rid of the dreadful monster that they made CEdipus 
king of Thebes. 

Later in life, GEdipus lost his eyesight and 
gave up the throne. Then, for many miserable 
years, he wandered up and down the earth with his 
beautiful daughter, Antigone, as his companion. 

Antigone's love for her blind old father was 
most beautiful to see. She was his hope, his pride 
his one joy in life, and after his death hers was 
the one faithful heart filled with grief at his loss. 



Antigone's Lament for CEdipus. 
11 Alas ! I only wished I might have died 
With my poor father ; wherefore should I ask 
For longer life ? 

Oh, I was fond of misery with him ;. 
E'en what was most unlovely grew beloved 
When he was with me. O my dearest father, 
Beneath the earth now in darkness hid, 
Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou still 
Wast dear, and shall be ever ! " 

— Sophocles, 
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Paternal Love. 

I walked up my garden path as I was coming 
home from shooting. My dog ran on before me; 
suddenly he went slower, and crept carefully forward, 
as if he scented game. I looked along the path and 
perceived a young sparrow, with its downy head and 
yellow bill. 

It had fallen from a nest (the wind was blowing 
hard through the young birch trees beside the 
path), and was sprawling motionless, helpless, on the 
ground, with its little wings outspread. 

My dog crept softly up to it, when suddenly an 
old black-breasted sparrow threw himself down from 
a neighboring tree, and let himself fall like a stone 
directly under the dogs nose, and, with ruffled 
feathers, sprang with a terrified twitter several times 
against his open, threatening mouth. 

He had flown down to protect his young at a 
sacrifice of himself. His little body trembled all 
over, his cry was hoarse, he was frightened almost to 
death ; but he sacrificed himself. 

My dog must have seemed to him a gigantic 
monster ; but for all that he could not stay on his 
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high, safe branch ; a power stronger than himself 
drove him down. 

My dog stopped, and drew back. It seemed as 
if he, too, respected this power. 

I hastened to call back the amazed dog, and 
reverently withdrew — yes, don't laugh; I felt a 
reverence for this little lord of a bird, with its 
paternal love. 

— Ivan Tourgueneff. 



A Song of a Nest. 

There was once a nest in a hollow ; 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim. 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup buds to follow. 

I pray you hear my song of a nest, 

For it is not long: — 
You shall never light, in a summer quest, 

The bushes among — 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 

A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That wind-like did come and go. 

— Jean Ingelow. 
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The Flag in Nature. 
All nature sings wildly the song of the free, 
The red, white, and blue floats o'er land and o'er sea: 
The white — in each billow that breaks on the shore, 
The blue — in the arching that canopies oer 
The land of our birth, in its glory outspread — 
And sunset dyes deepen and glow into red ; 
Day fades into night, and the red stripes retire, 
But stars oer the blue light their sentinel fire, 
And though night be gloomy with clouds overspread, 
Each star holds its place in the field overhead ; 
When scatter the clouds and the tempest is through, 
We count every star in the field of the blue. 

— Samuel Francis Smith, 

One, but a Lion. 

A vainglorious fox-mother, with a litter of 
cubs at her heels, one day came upon a powerful 
lioness nursing her new-born son, and derided her 
for producing but one cub at a birth, saying, at last, 
" Why not emulate myself? " 

" Never ! " replied the lioness, casting a con- 
temptuous glance at the fox cubs ; " not numbers, 
but quality — one, but a lion!" 
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Old Abe, 
the War Eagle. 
Old Abe was an 
eagle that went with 
a regiment of soldiers 
for three years. When 
he was a downy little 
eaglet, he and his 
brother were stolen 
from their nest by a 
Chippewa Indian. I 
can tell you, too, that 
the Indian didn't have 
very easy work cap- 
turing them, for the 
parent birds, scream- 
ing and flying about, 

darted at the robber in a way most uncomfortable 

for him. 

Eagles love their young, and will risk their lives 

for them. If the tree on which they rest is burning 

and wrapped in smoke, the parent birds will stay on 

the nest with them to the last. 
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Old Abe was a bald-headed eagle, the kind that 
has a snowy white head and neck, and from a dis- 
tance looks as if it had no feathers on its head. 
The nest in which Old Abe was found was high up 
in a pine tree near the rapids of a river in upper 
Wisconsin. The year before, and several years 
before that, young brothers and sisters had been 
raised in this nest; for the eagle uses the same nest 
each year. 

The nest was made of long sticks and branches 
bound together with strong vines. It was lined 
with soft hair and moss. Each year an eagles 
nest is made stronger and larger. Large pieces 
of sod are added, and the linings are so closely 
woven together that the eaglets do not feel the wind 
and cold. 

If the nest is high enough for a "watch-tower," 
the old birds can select a breakfast from their own 
" front door " ; if not, they sit on a high rock, and, 
with their keen sight, look into the valley or plain 
below for a fat lamb, young goat, turkey, chicken, 
rabbit, or pig. 

A soldier bought the young eagle for a bushel 
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of corn, and gave him to a Wisconsin regiment in 
1 86 1. Now, his life as a war eagle began, and the 
bird, like some men, seemed cut out for a soldier. 

Soldiers and sailors have a custom of making a 
pet of some animal, and taking it with them in all 
their marches and voyages. Dogs, cats, monkeys, 
and birds have traveled around the world, petted, 
and even revered, by their owners. The most noble 
and courageous bird, the one preferred by soldiers, 
even hundreds of years ago, is the eagle. 

In choosing a name for their dumb comrade, 
the soldiers frequently show love for a popular hero. 
It was so now. " Old Abe " was named, and it was 
understood that at the close of the war he would 
be presented to Abraham Lincoln. 

The soldiers called the bird the " new recruit 
from Chippewa," tied red, white, and blue ribbons 
around his neck, and placed a rosette of colors on his 
breast. The tallest man in the regiment was chosen 
to carry and take care of the bird, who sat on a perch 
at the top of a long staff. The staff rested in a 
socket in the belt worn by the color-bearer, so that 
the bird always appeared to the left, and a little 
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above, the flag. He was fastened to his perch by a 
cord twenty feet long. 

Some of the stories which we read, about the 
almost human actions of Old Abe in battle, are very 
interesting. He was in twenty-two battles and 
thirty skirmishes. When there was an order to 
form for battle, he and the colors were the first upon 
the line. Until they were all in line, he would be 
uneasy, looking from side to side. But when all was 
in readiness to march, he sat perfectly quiet, in a 
most satisfied manner. 

Once, in a battle, the soldiers were ordered to lie 
down on the ground. Old Abe instantly flew down 
from his perch and flattened himself on the ground, 
too. Then, when the men arose, he flew back to his 
perch and stayed there during all the heat of battle. 
He loved the din of battle, screaming with delight, 
flapping his wings, jumping up and down. 

In the battle of Corinth, the cord which held 
him was cut by a ball. The bird soared far above 
the smoke of powder; but he discovered his flag and 
his regiment, and flew down upon his perch again. 

At the close of the war, everyone wanted to see 
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Old Abe, just as they did the human heroes. He 
made tours through the country, drawing crowds 
wherever he went. A veteran soldier was paid to 
take care of him, and a strong friendship grew up 
between the two. 

Money certainly could not buy him, for we are 
told that a western man offered ten thousand dollars 
for him, and P. T. Barnurn offered twenty thousand. 
Some of his feathers sold for ten dollars apiece, 
when made into pens, and were used for signing im- 
portant documents. Pictures of him were sold by 
the thousand, and the money was used for soldiers' 
relief funds. 

His stuffed body was preserved in the State 
Capitol, Madison, Wis., until February, 1904, when a 
fire destroyed that building and most of its historic 
contents, including " Old Abe." 

11 1 build my nest on the mountain's crest, 
Where the wild winds rock my eaglets to rest, 
Where the lightnings flash and the thunders crash, 
And the roaring torrents foam and dash ; 
For my spirit free henceforth shall be 
A type of the sons of liberty." 

— Louise W> Meats, (Adapted.) 
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Travel. 
I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow ; — 
Where below another sky 
Parrot islands anchored lie, 
And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats ; — 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities miles about, 
Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set, 
And the rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar; — 
Where the Great Wall round China goes, 
And on one side the desert blows, 
And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum ; — 
Where are forests hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a spire, 
Full of apes and cocoa-nuts 
And the negro hunters huts ; — 
Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies and blinks in the Nile, 
And the red flamingo flies 
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Hunting fish before his eyes; — 
Where in jungles, near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer-by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin; — 
Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 
All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse, 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I'll come when Fm a man 
With a camel caravan ; 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining-room ; 
See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights and festivals ; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Sirens.* 

The sirens were beautiful water-nymphs, but 
not so good as beautiful. Still they were quite 
harmless when people did not stop to listen to them. 

They lived on an island in the midst of the sea. 
The winds and the waves taught them to sing 
strange, sweet, wild songs of their own making. 

These songs, so it is said, were sweeter than 
any ever before heard on land or on sea ; and they 
had a power such as no other music had. 

To listen to these siren-songs, sailors would 
throw themselves from their ships into the sea. 
Many foolish men were drowned while trying to 
swim to the island ; but the next passing ship lost 
as many more ! 

There was, also, a siren named the Lorelei, the 
charmer. Her home was upon a rock in the most 
dangerous part of the Rhine river. The rocks and 
waves of the Rhine were dangerous to the sailors of 
that day; but the strange, sweet music of the 
Lorelei was even more dangerous. 

Her sweet voice tempted many foolish men to 
their death. At last, things became so bad that, 

* See preface. 
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when ships were starting out, the friends on shore 
shouted loud and long : " Beware of the Lorelei ! 
Beware of the siren song! He only is safe who 
listens not to the tempter ! Beware, beware ! " 



Cleobuline's Riddle.* 

Cleobulus lived in the sixth century before 
Christ. He was King of Lindus in Rhodes, and is 
known as one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

His daughter was named Cleobuline, and, once, 
to amuse a certain company, she gave out this riddle 
to be guessed : 

"A father has twelve children. Each of these 
children has thirty daughters, on one side white, and 
on the other side black ; and though these daughters 
are immortal, they all die." 

People have long since forgotten King Cleobu- 
lus and his daughter. But Cleobuline's riddle be- 
came famous and has come down to us through all 
these many centuries. 

What is the answer ? 

* See preface. 
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The Boston Boys. 




Boston Common, being laid out on a side-hill, 
and having, too, little low, hollow places in which 
the rains could collect and make little ponds, 
afforded a most excellent winter playground for the 
boys of Boston. On the side-hills there was such 
coasting! and on the ponds the skating was perfect 
— as you will grant skating always is. 

But unfortunately for the boys, it was on this 
very Common that the British soldiers, who had 
been sent over from England to frighten the 
Colonists into submission, had made their camp. 
This ought not, however, to have made any differ- 
ence to the boys as far as their coasting and skating 
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were concerned; for there was plenty of room for 
both soldiers and boys. 

The soldiers, however, feeling that they had 
come to subdue the Colonists, and that no opportu- 
nity to shew their authority was too small to be made 
use of by them, began at once to annoy even the 
little boys. At night they would break the ice on 
the ponds, and scatter sand on the coasts, or dig 
down through the snow until bare ground showed 
through — just for no reason in the world, you see, 
but to annoy the little boys who were the children of 
the Colonists. 

One day there came a heavy rain. The coasts 
were icy, and the old ice on the ponds was flooded 
over with water. " Now, if it will only clear off 
cold, ,, said the boys, exactly as you would say the 
same words to-day. 

It did clear off cold — very still and cold — 
and the ice froze quickly and smoothly. After 
school, at noon, and again at night, the boys came to 
look upon this ice. They stepped out to test it — 
just a little way. It cracked a little^ — it was not 
quite strong enough yet. 
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11 Just like glass," the boys said. " To-morrow 
it will bear us — then hurrah for the skating ! " 

Happy as happy boys could be, they went home 
that night to sharpen their skates, and fix their straps 
— to be all ready in the morning. These boys were 
not afraid to rise with the sun, and there would be a 
good long time to skate before school-time. 

Hardly was the sun well up when their voices 
were heard on Beacon Hill and all around. They 
were already on their way to the Common. 

But, alas, for their fine hopes ! In the night- 
time the sentinels, having nothing better to occupy 
their minds, had gone on to the ponds, and had cut 
and chopped the ice. There was not even room for 
one boy to cut a circle. 

A more indignant set of boys you never saw. 
How their eyes flashed, and their cheeks blazed ! 
And talk ! Never did boys talk so fast and so loud, 
and so all at once, each one screaming above the 
other, as did these boys. 

" The cowards ! " 

" The miserable English ! " 

" The thieving red-coats ! " 
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" See here, boys," screamed one boy, even louder 
than all the rest. "We won't bear it! I tell you 
we won't bear it ! I move we go straight to General 
Gage and tell him what his cowardly red-coats have 
done:' 

11 But General Gage is a red-coat, too." 

" Yes, but he wouldn't be so mean as to attack 
boys. My father says General Gage is no coward, 
even if he is a red-coat." 

" Lets go straight to him ! " screamed all the 
boys. " Let's go now ! Tell him all about it ! Show 
him the ice ! Make him come and look at it ! " 
And away the boys ran, straight to the tent of the 
great General Gage himself. 

Hardly had the general presented himself, when 
the leader burst forth. Now, the colonial children, 
usually, were very quiet, retiring little people, hav- 
ing been brought up on the Be-seen-and-not-heard 
rule; but this time the boys forgot all about rules. 
Little thought had they for anything but that jus- 
tice be done them. 

General Gage heard them through. You see he 
had been a boy once himself, great as he was now. 
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" Who sent you here," asked he, " to complain 
of my soldiers? Have your rebel fathers been 
teaching you, too, to rebel ? " 

" Nobody sent us, sir. And we don't come to 
rebel. They have not used us well. They have 
behaved like cowards. They have broken down our 
forts, they have spoiled our coasts, and now they 
have broken the ice on our ponds. We have not 
rebelled ; we only come to you for justice." 

The general laughed — how could he help it? 
"Very well, my lads; I promise you, my soldiers 
shall not trouble you again. If they do, come to 
me. You are plucky little fellows, and you shall 
have your coasts and your ponds." 

"Thank you, sir! Thank you, sir!" cried the 
boys. Indeed, had he not been a red-coat, I think 
they would have cheered him, so fairly had he met 
and answered their just appeal.,, 

" Even the children," said General Gage, telling 
the story to a brother officer — "even the children 
here draw in the love of liberty in the very air they 
breathe." 

— Mara L. Pratt. 
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The Unruly Member. 

A woman who had loved scandal all her life, 
almost better than food, at last repented of her evil 
speeches, and wished to do better. 

Going to a wise counsellor to learn how to lead 
a better life, she told him of the many people she 
had wronged by her scandals. 

" But now I repent," said she, " and would drop 
scandals forever. Moreover, I should like to atone 
for all these evil speeches. What shall I do, father?" 

" Go home, woman," said the white-haired coun- 
sellor. " Find your largest feather-bed, and on the 
first windy day take it to the roof of your house. 
Then and there rip open the bed and scatter the 
feathers to the winds of heaven. Then come back 
to me." 

After a few. days the woman came again to the 
wise old man. " I have done as you bade me," 
said she, "even to the last feather. What am I to 
do next ? " 

" Go, recall the feathers again, even to the very 
last, and place them as before in the bed," was his 
reply. 
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11 Nay, father," said the woman. " That is not 
possible." 

" No more is it possible to recall the scandals 
you have uttered ; and they have been as numer- 
ous as the scattered feathers," said the old man, 
sternly. 

Then, seeing the tears of the repentant woman, 
he said, more gently : " My daughter, the tongue 
is an unruly member. Hereafter, keep a strong 
bridle upon it." 

"To prove that you are truly penitent," he 
added, as the woman still lingered, " make restitu- 
tion by finding some good thing to say of every one 
you meet; and say it heartily. Let no" day pass 
without this being done. Henceforth, live only to 
do good. Now, go, and sin no more." 



Two men look out through the same bars ; 
One sees the mud and one the stars. 

— Langbridge. 

Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

— Proverbs of Solomon. 
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Cow Bells. 
With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
'Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
How sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 

That makes the daisies grow ! 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolingle-ingle, 
'Way down the dark'ning dingle 
The cows come slowly home ; 
And old time friends and twilight plays, 
And starry nights, and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways, 

When the cows come home. 

With jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home ; 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
De Kamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Schell, 
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Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue - 
Across the fields I hear loo-oo, 

And clang her silver bell ; 
Go-ling, go-lang, 
Go-ling, go-lang, go-lingle-lingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
And mother-songs of long-gone years, 
And baby-joys, and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, 
When the cows come home. 

With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle 
The cows are coming home ; 
A loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam, 
Clarine, Peachbloom, and Phoebe Phyllis 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies, 
In a drowsy dream ; 
To-link, to-lank, 
To-link, to-lank, to-linkle-linkle, 
O'er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
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And up through Memory's deep ravine 

Come the brook's old song, and its old-time 

sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 

With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
And over there on Merlin Hill, 
Hear the plaintive cry of whip-poor-will ; 
The dewdrops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill ; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Ko-liftg, ko-lang, ko-lingle-lingle, 
With a ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home ; 
Let down the bars ; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain, 
For dear old times come back again 
When the cows come home. 

— Selected, 
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Thor's Journey to Jotunheim.* 

Far to the North and East of us there is a 
country, with high mountains, deep, narrow valleys, 
miles and miles of dark, pine woods, beautiful lakes 
and waterfalls. Perhaps you would be frightened 
in the evening by the noise of the waves dashing 
against the rocks, or when you heard the thunder 
echoed by the mountains. 

A long time ago, the people living there won- 
dered what had made those valleys and lakes. They 
listened to the awful thunder, and wondered what 
made it: 

Would you like to know what they thought 
about those things ? 

They believed that up in the sky there were 
many castles. Some were white, and shone like 
gold. In the largest and grandest of these lived 
Thor. He was tall, strong, and very beautiful. 
Thor had a belt, which, when he put it on, made him 
even stronger than he was before. He, also, had a 
very wonderful hammer, with which he hit whatever 
he aimed at. 

It was a good thing that Thor was tall and 

*See preface. 
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strong, and had this belt and hammer, for round 
about the earth lived the giants. Thor had to see 
that these giants did not hurt people who lived on 
earth, and that the castles in the sky were not 
disturbed. Of course, Thor had to fight the giants 
all the time. 

One day he started off to see them in their 
home. His cart and goats were ready. He used 
goats instead of horses, and they could go through 
air and water, as well as on land. He drove so fast, 
that when the wheels struck the rocks, people on 
earth could see fire. Then they said to each other, 
" See the lightning." When they heard the rumbling 
and rolling of the thunder, they told their children 
that Thor was "on his way to the giants; they could 
hear his chariot dash over the mountain-tops. Did 
you ever see the bridge that he drives over from his 
home to earth ? People now call it a rainbow. 

When evening came, Thor wanted to have his 
supper, and then rest for the night. He stopped at 
a little house that he saw in the woods. The people 
who lived there were poor, and had very little to eat. 
How surprised they were when Thor killed his goats 
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and roasted them for supper ! Thor asked them" all 
to eat with him, but begged them to be careful not 
to destroy any of the bones. Tjalve, the son, forgot, 
and broke one to get at the marrow. 

Thor rose early the next morning, and was 
ready to go on. He lifted his hammer over the 
bones. Up sprang the goats, and jumped about. 
But one limped on its hind leg. When Thor saw 
this, he was very angry ; and the poor people, very 
much frightened, fell down on their knees. 

Thor forgave them, and took their little son and 
daughter away with him. After this the two chil- 
dren always journeyed with him. 

Off they went, through woods and over lakes, 
until it grew dark and they were all sleepy. 

Here, in the woods, they found a house with 
two rooms, and thought it a good place to stay for 
the night. 

During the night, Thor and his companions 
awoke, hearing a terrible rumbling and roaring. 
Thor went out to see what it was, and there, under 
a tree, he saw a giant lying fast asleep, snoring 
loudly. Thor went up to him, with his belt around 
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him, and his magic hammer in his hand. " Now," 
he thought, " this giant shall feel who I am," and he 
struck him with his hammer. But the giant just 
looked up, and said, " Did a leaf fall on me from the 
tree?" 

Then he turned over, and fell asleep. When 
Thor heard him snoring, he thought he would try 
a second time. He fastened the belt tighter, and 
threw the hammer with all his force. 

Again the giant looked up, and said, " Did an 
acorn fall on me ? " 

And again he fell asleep. Thor would try a 
third time, and never was he stronger or more fierce. 

You could see him knit his brows, plant his feet 
firmly on the ground, grasp the hammer so tightly 
that his knuckles grew white, and then he struck. 
Still the giant sat up, and said, " Are there birds 
in this tree? It seems as if twigs fall down on me." 
Then the giant got up. " But what are you doing 
with my mitten ? " he asked. It was the house they 
had been sleeping in during the night. 

The giant led the way. He walked so (ast that 
he kept Thor and his companions running all the 
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time. They grew very tired climbing the moun- 
tains, and wading through the brooks. At last, late 
in the evening, they saw a large castle in the middle 
of an immense field. This was the home of the 
giants. It was so high that you had to bend your 
head back to see the top of it. It looked like huge 
rocks of queer shapes. There was a high fence all 
around it. As Thor could not open the gate, they 
all had to creep through the bars. 

They entered the palace. Oft two benches 
around the table, they saw huge men sitting, and at 
the head of the table sat the largest of them all. 
Thor and his companions looked so small, when 
compared with these big giants, that it was a long 
time before they were noticed at all. 

The giant at the head of the table was the 
leader. His name was Utgard-Loke. After a while, 
he looked down and saw Thor. " Oh," he said, 
" who are you, little one, down there ? " 

When he heard who it was, he said, " I thought 
Thor was a mighty and strong looking man; but 
perhaps you are stronger than you look. We will 
try your strength and skill." 
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It was the custom among the giants, that any 
stranger who came to their castle should show some 
great feat. Now Thor felt happy. He felt sure 
that, even if he were not as tall as they, he could 
make them all tremble. 

Thor said, " I should like to find one who can 
eat as much and as fast as I can." Utgard-Loke 
looked around and called a little boy to bring in a 
dish of meat. 

The dish was placed in the middle of the 
table. Thor sat on one side, the giant boy on the 
other. Both ate as fast as they could, and met 
in the middle. But while Thor had left the bones 
of his meat, the giant had eaten not only bones, 
but also the dish. All agreed that Thor had been 
beaten. 

It was Tjalve's turn to try now. He said he 
was known as a good runner. Utgard-Loke called 
another small boy who was to race with Tjalve. 

Tjalve ran fast, but the giant was far ahead 
of him. 

They tried again. But Tjalve was behind. 
Still a third time they tried, but the giant had 
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already reached the goal before Tjalve was half way. 
So Tjalve was beaten. 

Thor was to try his sjcill again. A large horn 
was brought, and the giants said that Thor should 
drink it empty in one draught. As hard as he 
tried, you could not see that anything had been 
drunk. Three times he drank, and still very little 
was gone. 

Thor grew angry, and wanted to try something 
else. Utgard-Loke said, " We think it nothing but 
play to lift this cat from the ground." Thor stepped 
up to it, and with all his force he could not raise 
more than one of its paws. Thor turned pale at 
this, but would not give up. 

" Let me wrestle with any one of you ! " he 
cried. Utgard-Loke looked around at the men, and 
said, " None of these would be willing to fight with 
a little one like you ; call my grandmother; try her." 

An old, toothless woman entered. Her back 
was bent, her limbs trembled. She was to wrestle 
with Thor. But the more Thor tightened his grasp, 
the firmer she stood. Thor had to give up, and he 
longed to be at home. 
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Thor prepared for the journey home, and 
Utgard-Loke went with him. Thor hung his head 
and would not speak. Then Utgard-Loke said, 
"Thor, we do not want you to come to us again. 
You think that you have not shown strength and 
skill, but I will tell you the truth. 

"The giant you ate with was Fire. Who can 
eat more or eat faster than it can ? 

"The runner Tjalve raced with was Thought. 
Who is quicker than Thought ? 

" When you drank, one end of the horn stood in 
the ocean. You pass it ; look and see how much it 
has sunk. The cat you tried to lift was the Midgard 
serpent, which lies around the world. Had you 
lifted it, all of us giants would have been destroyed. 

" When you wrestled with the old woman, you 
were fighting Old Age, and even you, Thor, cannot 
conquer her. And here," he said, pointing to three 
deep valleys, " these cuts you made when you struck 
me on the forehead ; for I was the giant you found 
sleeping under the tree. Do not visit our homes 
again. It will be better for both of us." 

And the giant left Thor. 

— Gudrun Thome- Thomsen. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILE? 
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James Whitcomb Riley. 

In the pretty town of Greenfield, Indiana, in the 
year 1852, James Whitcomb Riley, the " Hoosier 
Poet" was born. 

What his boyhood was like, we must learn from 
his poems, for Mr. Riley is not much given to talking 
kbout himself. However, we feel sure that as a boy 
he spent much of his time out of door, and that he 
was then, as now, very fond of children. 

Nature gave him a warm, sympathetic heart, an 
unusually strong sense of humor, and the rare power 
to find beauty in the smallest, commonest things of 
life. With eye and ear thus made doubly keen, he 
literally absorbed forms, colors, sounds, and incidents ; 
also, the moods and traits of character of those he 
came in contact with. 

He seemed to catch even the perfume of flowers, 
the clearness of the dewdrop, the filmy texture of the 
cobweb, the laugh and the sob of childhood. All 
these things lodged in his heart, to be brought ten- 
derly forth, at last, to grace the pages of his books. 

From "The South Wind and the Sun," and 
numerous other poems, we see that Mr. Riley knows 
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nature intimately and affectionately. But, as a rule, 
his nature pictures, fine as they are, are used but as 
a beautiful background for some simple picture of 
homely, everyday life, in which we are pretty sure 
to find "The Raggedy Man," " Granny," " Orphant 
Annie," or some other of " their kith and kin," as the 
central figure. 

Like Robert Louis Stevenson and Eugene Field, 
James Whitcomb Riley has chosen to write much 
for children, and like these two, he has the power to 
charm old and young alike. But he writes of chil- 
dren somewhat older than those of whom Stevenson 
and Field wrote, and his small heroes and heroines 
are chosen from life of the commonest, humblest 
sort. 

No child is too poor or too ugly for his pen to 
transform into beauty. Under the freckled features, 
the rude speech, and the homely attire he either 
finds a bright, joyous spirit that fills his lines brimful 
of fun, or he discovers a yearning little soul that 
brings the tears to our eyes by its honest outburst, 
"And O I wanted so 
To be felt sorry for ! " 
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But Mr. Riley does not dwell too long upon the 
pathetic side. His thought and his poems seem full 
of joyous, unchanging, hopeful youth ; and he always 
finds some happy trait of character or some hidden 
nobility of soul to glorify and preserve. What he 
writes is always from the heart, and so it reaches the 
hearts of his readers. 

His child poems are so true to unspoiled child- 
hood, so natural, so little overdrawn, so overflowingly 
full of tenderness and mirth, of sympathy and hope 
and trust, that they are " the next best thing to a 
child/' and each new one is hailetf with delight. All 
in all, it is safe to say that no other living poet has 
so strong a hold upon the hearts of his readers. 

Mr. Riley writes much in dialect. To his life 
sketches of common people, the quaint speech they 
use seems as necessary as the quaint garb they 
wear. Hoosier dialect, negro dialect, German dialect, 
and child dialect — he is a master of all. And yet, 
no author knows how to use pure, refined English 
with more ease and grace than he. Few have a 
larger vocabulary, and no one chooses words and 
phrases with more skill. 
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In his poems we find the broad prairies and the 
fertile cornlands of the open country. We see the 
quiet streets of peaceful country villages. We hear 
groups of country people expressing quaint fancies 
in a still quainter speech. A little, untaught, country 
child takes us by the hand and wins our hearts with 
one look from its trustful, honest eyes. Burdens 
roll off our spirits in this neighborly atmosphere. 
We become a child among children. We are glad to 
be alive. 

Among " the Hoosier Poets " best known and 
most popular poems are " Old Glory," " Orphant 
Annie," " The Old Swimmin' Hole," "A Life Lesson," 
and " When the Green Comes Back to the Trees." 
In these, and in a hundred others, there is a refreshing 
union of youthfulness, sympathy, courage, and trust, 
with no hint of dullness. 

His books make us long to visit his home in 
Indianapolis, to take the poet by the hand and thank 
him for his gospel of cheerfulness. They also make 
us heartily echo the words of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who called Mr. Riley, " a born poet who gets 
down into the heart of a man in a most telling way." 
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Little Orphant Annie* 
Little Orphant Annie's come to our house to stay, 
An' wash the cups and saucers up, an ? brush the 

crumbs away, 
An' shoo the chickens off the porch, an' dust the 

hearth, an' sweep, 
An' make the fire, an' bake the bread, an' earn her 

board-an'-keep ; 
An' all us other children, when the supper things is 

done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an' has the mostest fun 
A-list'nin' to the witch-tales 'at Annie tells about, 
An' the Gobble-uns 'at gits* you 
Ef you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out! 

Onc't they was a little boy wouldn't say his prayers, 
An' when he went to bed at night, away up stairs, 
His Mammy heerd him holler, an' his Daddy heerd 

him bawl, 
An' when they turn't the kivvers down, he wasn't 

there at all ! 

♦See preface. 
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An' they seeked him in the rafter-room, an' cubby 

hole, an' press, 
An' seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an' ever'wheres, 

I guess; 
But all they ever found was thist his pants an' 

roundabout : — 
An' the Gobble-uns '11 git you 
Ef you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out ! 

An' one time a little girl 'ud alius laugh an' grin, 
An' make fun of ever'one,.an' all her blood an' kin ; 
An* onc't when they was " company," an' ole folks 

was there, 
She mocked em, an' shocked em, an' said she didn't 

care! 
An' thist as she kicked her heels, an' turn't to run 

an' hide, 
They was two great big Black Things a-standin' by 

her side, 
An' they snatched her through the ceilin' 'fore she 

knowed what she's about I 
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An' the Gobble-uns '11 git you 
Ef you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out! 

An' little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is 

blue, 
An 1 the lamp-wick sputters, an' the wind goes woo-oo! 
An' you hear the crickets quit, an' the moon is 

g ra Y> 
An' the lightnin'-bugs in dew is all squenched away — 

You better mind yer parents, an' yer teachers fond 

an' dear, 
An' churish them at loves you, an' dry the orphant's 

tear, 
An' he'p the pore an' needy ones 'at clusters all 

about — 
Er the Gobble-uns '11 git you 
Ef you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out! 

— James Whitcomb Riley \ 
From ** Afterwhiles." Copyrighted. By permission of The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers. 
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The Donkey and the Lion's Skin. 

A donkey, roaming idly through a forest one day, 
found a lion's skin. Much pleased, he, at once, put 
on the skin, resolving to pass himself off for a lion. 

" Every beast in the wood," said he, " will 
tremble at my approach, and flee in terror from my 
presence. ,, 

Greatly delighted with the thought, the pom- 
pous donkey started out, and, for some time, his 
satisfaction was complete. Timid little animals, 
deceived by the lion's skin, were terrified at the sight 
of the supposed lion, and fled from his path. 

At length, an old fox came in sight, and the don- 
key, elated by his previous success, determined to 
frighten him thoroughly. To do this, he attempted 
to roar like a lion. 

His roar was nothing but the well-known bray 
of his kind, and the fox, hearing the sound, stopped 
short and laughed till his sides were sore. 

"You base pretender! " said he, at last; "do you 
think to personate a lion with that voice ? Begone ! 
Begone ! I say. All the lion skins in the world 
will never make a donkey anything but a donkey." 
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About China.* 




To begin with, the name China is not a Chinese 
word at all, and such a word had never been known 
in that country before Europeans visited the land. 
The original name was much more difficult, and was 
gradually changed, and shortened, into the word 
China. 

China proper is made up of provinces, just as 
the United States is made up of single states. 
These provinces have remarkable names, which 
show something of the poetical vein in the Chinese 
character. For example : Kiang-Si means " the 

* See preface. 
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country of the happy river " ; Che-Kiang, " the coun- 
try of the winding river "; Kan-Soo, "the province of 
profound peace," and Fo-Kiang means " the consum- 
mation of happiness." 

The Chinese claim that their history dates back 
to millions of years before the Christian Era; but 
we, of to-day, find this hard to believe. However, 
there is no doubt that China is a very old country 
and its early history quite as wonderful as anything 
which can be found in the pages of the "Arabian 
Nights," or in the mythological tales of Greece. 

According to the most ancient of the annals, the 
Chinese owe their civilization to the emperor Fuh-he, 
who lived about three thousand years before Christ. 
Up to this time, the Chinese were but savages, living 
in tribes, having no laws, no established mode of 
government, no fixed ideas of right and wrong. 

Fuh-he did wonderful things for his people. 
He noticed the regularly recurring seasons, and 
invented a system for measuring time, and divid- 
ing it into periods. Seeing the need of preserving 
great thoughts and deeds, and desiring to recall 
melodious sounds for future use, he taught his people 



the principles of music, and invented a rude sort of 
writing. 

Later, Emperor Huang-to, or the Yellow Empe- 
ror, improved this system of writing, built a brick 
palace, built up cities, and invented clocks and 
chariots. Huang-to, also, coined money, and learned 
to make silk from the thread of the silk-worm. 
Under the next emperor, the art of making wine was 
established, marshes were drained, vessels built, and 
maps made. 

The Chinese are noted for their powers of 
imitation, and for their ingenious inventions of all 
sorts. So long ago that the exact century has been 
forgotten, they invented gunpowder, knew how to 
print, knew how to use the compass, and had made 
charts of the stars as accurate as those in use to-day. 
They knew, also, how to make a wonderful kind of 
porcelain, which no other people have been able to 
imitate. 

No name in all Chinese history stands out as 
does the name of Confucius. He was born five 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, and was 
called " the Teacher Emperor/' He spent much 
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time journeying from province to province, trying to 
reform the evils of the time, and to arouse the 
people to the value of wisdom and goodness. 

He wrote several books, which are now, as then, 
used as text-books in the Chinese schools ; and to 
know these thoroughly is considered in China the 
greatest education a person could ever have. 

Confucius was a wise and good man, and is 
known to all the world as a great religious teacher. 
His teachings are full of truth, and are as good for 
us as they have been for the Chinese during the 
many centuries since they were first published — for 
truth never changes. 

" The Five Virtues," as Confucius taught them, 
are : 

Yen (Benevolence). 

Yi (Righteousness). 

Li (Propriety). 

Ca (Knowledge). 

Sin (Faith). 

These names are taught to every Chinese 
child, and much instruction given concerning each 
one. 
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Among the many wise sayings of Confucius 
are these : 

" He who governs himself by truth is like the 
polar star, which keeps its place, while all the other 
stars turn towards it." 

" What you would not like done to you, do not 
you to others." 

" Be not troubled that you are not known : 
Seek to be worthy to be known." 

" Be slow in words, and earnest in action ; think 
before you speak, then speak as you have thought." 
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To speak the Chinese language correctly is 
almost impossible for any English or American 
person; and to speak the English language cor- 
rectly is quite impossible for the^ Chinese. When 
English and American merchants first went to 
China to transact business with the Chinese mer- 
chants, they found it very difficult to understand 
what was said, or to make themselves under- 
stood. 

But " Necessity is the mother of invention " ; 
and, so, after a while, it came about that a sort of 
language was made which both sides can understand 
well enough to transact business. 

This is neither wholly English nor Chinese, but 
is a little like each language, some of the words 
being English, some of them Chinese, and some of 
them a mixture of both. This new language, or 
jargon, was called by the white people " business 
English," as it consists of business words and 
phrases. But when the Chinese tried to say " busi- 
ness English " they could get no nearer than " pidgin 
English," and so " pidgin English " they call it; and 
" pidgin English " it is now called by all people. 
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In this funny jargon, the one .pronoun, he, is 
used for he, it, she, and they. My stands for / and 
we, as well as for my. Hab, can do, and belongey 
stand for many things. Side means position or 
location ; and the Chinese use inside, outside, and 
also, topside and bottomside. 

Chop-chop means fast, and man-man means 
slow. R is hard for them to sound, and final d and 
/ are also very difficult, while th is, to the Chinese, 
impossible. They usually add o or e to a word 
ending with a consonant. f 

So, we hear colee for cold, chilee for child, 
dlinkee for drink, tat for that, blownee for brown, 
etc. If a Chinaman wishes to ask you if you can 
walk, he says : " Can do walkee ? " Your answer 
would be : " Can do," or " No can do," instead 
of "yes" or " no." If he wishes to know if you 
can wash, he says : " Can do washee ? " " Can 
you run ? " might be turned into " Can do walkee 
chop-chop"? "I live at Shanghai" would be: 
" My belongey Shanghai side." " It is very large " 
would be : " He belongey too muchee big piecee." 

— Mara L. Pratt (Adapted). 
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John Morgan* 
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Granny.* 

Granny's come to our house, 

And ho ! my lawzy-daisy ! 
All the childern 'round the place 

Is ist a-runnin' crazy ! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 

And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 

That runs to kiss their Granny ! 

Lucy Ellen's in her lap, 

And Wade and Silas Walker 
Both's a-ridin' on her foot, 

And 'Polios on the rocker ; 
And Marthy's twins, from Aunt Marinn's 

And little Orphant Annie, 
All's a-eatin' gingerbread 

And giggle-un at Granny ! 

Tells us all the fairy tales 
Ever thought er wundered — 

And 'bundance o' other stories — 
Bet she knows a hunderd ! — 

*See preface. 
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Bob's the one fer "Whittington," 
And " Golden Locks " fer Fanny ! 

Hear em laugh and clap their hands, 
Listenin' at Granny ! 

" Jack the Giant-Killer " s good ; 

And " Beanstalk" 's another! — 
So's the one of " Cinderell " 

And her old godmother: — 
That-un's best of all the rest — 

Bestest one of any, — 
Where the mices scampers home 

Like we runs to Granny ! 

Granny's come to our house, 

Ho ! my lavvzy-daisy ! 
All the childern 'round the place 

Is ist a-runnin' crazy! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 

And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 

That runs to kiss their Granny ! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 

From u Afterwhiles." Copyrighted. By permission of The Bobbs- Merrill Co., Publishers, 
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Florida Pines. 

Come with me to visit the pine woods, where 
we shall escape the glare of the sun on this white 
sand. We may enter by any one of the numerous 
paths that lead anywhere and nowhere. 

We pass many trees, but do not realize that we 
are actually in the pine woods until we find our- 
selves surrounded, on every side, by lofty trees, 
whose upreached finger-tips seem to touch the 
tender blue of the over-arching sky. 

These trees never grow in groups, but rise 
singly to a great height. When we have accepted 
this sparseness of growth as a characteristic feature, 
we begin to like it It gives a length of view and 
a sense of freedom which we find delightful. 

The entire absence of undergrowth, the sway- 
ing branches, sixty, seventy, even eighty feet above 
us, and the fine vistas, all together make these woods 
seem like a room of noble proportions. 

This spacious drawing-room of Mother Nature's 
has the swaying pine branches for its ceiling, with 
often a wide opening to let the blue of the sky 
shine through. Its carpet is of brown pine needles 
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and is so deep and so soft that our footsteps make 
no sound upon it. 

There is something human about the pines 
themselves. Often they seem suddenly to cease 
their conversation and to ask each other : " Who is 
this intruder, and does she think to be admitted to 
our secrets ?" 

Then they resume their low-toned speaking 
among themselves ; but I cannot make out their 
meaning. It is'something glad and uplifting, I know. 
But they are reserved folk and speak freely only to 
their intimates. I can only guess their mysterious 
secrets by the changing vibrations of their voices. 

Sometimes they seem to whisper together of 
the sea. Sometimes I catch the sound of a far-off 
organ-tone echoing through the aisles of a vast 
cathedral. Sometimes a hymn of glad thanksgiving 
comes to my waiting ear. Sometimes it is but the 
subtle sense of life upreaching to a higher life. 

Whatever their mood, it is always in harmony 
with the great, throbbing heart of Nature, and so 
it always brings peace and rest. 

— Mary E* Trumbull. 
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Honesty is the Best Policy.* 

Peter the Great, of Russia, took a great interest 
in the welfare of his people and made use of many 
curious methods in order to learn their real con- 
dition. 

When on a tour of inspection in a certain 
portion of his vast realm, he, one day, went to visit 
a prison, that he might see for himself how matters 
were conducted. Once inside, he stopped to talk a 
little with each prisoner. 

"Why are you here?" he asked the first 
one he reached. "What crime have you com- 
mitted ?" 

" No crime at all, my king," said the man, look- 
ing him boldly in the face. 

" Indeed ! What a pity that fate should be so 
cruel to you," said the great ruler. Passing to the 
next prisoner, he asked the same question. This 
man had heard the answer of the first one, and the 
kind reply of Russia's great ruler. So he answered 
as did the first. 

Showing no. surprise, the great Peter passed 
along the line of prisoners. To his question, the 

* See preface. 
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same answer was each time given, " I am innocent, 
my king. I have committed no crime at all." 

At length, he reached the last one. This man 
did not look up nor stop work, as the others had 
done, when the emperor approached. 

" How is it in your case ? Has fate been cruel 
to you, too ? Are you innocent like all the rest ? " 
asked Peter. 

" No, my liege," answered the man. His eyes 
were bent on his work and his hands trembled. " I 
am not innocent. I am guilty. I committed a great 
crime and was shut up here for it." 

Then the great ruler s eyes flashed. " What a 
pity ! " he said, as he looked at the other men. 
" What a pity that all you innocent men should so 
long have had this guilty man for company ! " 

Then he turned to the guilty man and said: 
"You were brave enough, just now, to speak the 
truth. Go home. Be brave enough, hereafter, to 
serve Peter as an honest citizen." 

So saying, the king left the prison, taking the 
one truthful man with him — no longer a prisoner, 
but a free citizen of Russia. 
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A Maryland Garden. 
We were awake and out of doors in that hushed 

hour before sunrise. All nature seemed waiting for 
& transformation. Wreathing veils of 
vapor floated from the tops of the pine 
trees in the valley. Billowy clouds of 
mist rolled from the river, and the east 
blushed crimson, while errant cloudlets 
of purple and gold were wafted higher 
and higher toward the dome of the 
azure sky. 

In the trees the birds were twit- 
tering of the new-born day, and upon 
the dew-drenched lawn, the robin red- 
breasts were at play. The crows were 
pluming themselves upon the garden- 

\. ^^O" wall, and the peacock stood gazing at 
M /W his reflection in the water of the basin 
beside the fountain. 

With the master of the garden, I 
stood before the morning-glory trellis, 
which sheltered the library windows. 
We watched for a miracle — the open- 
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ing of the flowers, when the first sun rays touched 
them with spears of gold. The twisted buds, pink 
and white, violet, rose, and blue, pointed outward 
from the protecting screen of heart-shaped leaves. 

Glowing and brilliant became the eastern sky, 
as if to tempt the eyes away from the birth of the 
flower. A flood of dazzling sunlight traveled speed- 
ily over hill and valley, and illuminated the garden. 

One by one, the flower buds unfolded with 
lightning-like magic. Nature's task was well done, 
and, in a single instant, a thousand crystalline cups 
were held out to catch the blessing of the early day. 
Morning glories, of many hues, formed a web of 
oriental color where, but a second before, had been a 
mass of dull-green foliage ! 

At breakfast, chains of morning-glory vines 
encircled our plates. Naturally, our conversation 
turned upon morning glories, and I agreed with the 
master that to surprise their opening buds is the 
event of a life-time. 

Morning glories led our talk far afield to their 
first home in tropical zones. Persistent creeping, 
climbing, and twining had gradually moved the 
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family to its northern home. This the master spoke 
of, and of the remarkable stem structure, beauty of 
leaf, and grace of habit possessed by this wonderful 
vine. 

Nature has gifted it with a mysterious power of 
motion : it sways, reaches out, and holds fast to 
supports. And who can describe the perfection of 
the bell-shaped flower cup ? Who can picture the 
exquisite depths, where frail, white stamens and 
pistil crowd together ? 

A morning glory is an ethereal creature. 
Nature was far-seeing when she withheld scent from 
this blossom. So fragile is its texture, that a rude 
breath of wind, the hasty flight of a bee, would mar 
its loveliness, and such perfect beauty needs 
protection. 

Below the flower, the stem is arrayed with a 
beard of bristling hairs, which check the advance of 
crawling ants and voracious beetles. Moths and 
flies pass it by, as it breathes no perfumed invitation 
to honeyed stores. Its many seeds are neatly 
packed away in a round box for safety. 

The master, rising from the table, looked regret- 
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fully upon the frail blossoms, fading so soon. At 
the study door he stopped. The joy of the early 
morning lingered. 

" Behold a second miracle ! " he cried. 

Through the open lattice crept an inquisitive 
vine, and upon the open pages of the book that the 
master loves so well, a purple morning glory had 
burst into bloom ! 

— L. M. McC. (Adapted). 
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The King. 

They rode right out of the morning sun — 

A glimmering, glittering cavalcade 
Of knights and ladies, and every one 

In princely sheen arrayed ; 
And the king of them all, O he rode ahead, 
With a helmet of gold, and a plume of red 
That spurted about in the breeze and bled 
In the bloom of the everglade. 

And they rode high over the dewy lawn, 

With brave, glad banners of every hue, 
That rolled in ripples, as they rode on 

In splendor, two and two; 
And the tinkling links of the golden reins 
Of the steeds they rode rang such refrains 
As the castanets in a dream of Spain's 
Intensest gold and blue. 

And they rode and rode; and the steeds they 
neighed 

And pranced, and the sun on their glossy hides 
Flickered and lightened and glanced and played 

Like the moon on rippling tides ; 
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And their manes were silken, and thick and 

strong, 
And their tails were flossy, and fetlock-long, 
And jostled in time to the teeming throng, 
And their knightly song besides. 

Clank of scabbard and jingle of spur, 

And the fluttering sash of the queen went wild 
In the wind, and the proud king glanced at her 

As one at a wilful child, — 
And as knight and lady away they flew, 
And the banners flapped, and the falcon, too, 
And the lances flashed, and the bugle blew, 
He kissed his hand and smiled. — 

And, then, like a slanting sunlit shower, 
The pageant glittered across the plain, 

And the turf spun back, and the wildweed flower 
Was only a crimson stain. 

And a dreamers eyes, they are downward cast, . 

As he blends these words with the wailing blast: 

11 It is the King of the Year rides past ! " 
And Autumn is here again. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 

From " Afterwhiles." Copyrighted. By permission of The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers. 
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Almond Blossom. 
Blossom of the almond trees, 
April's gift to Aprils bees, 
Birthday ornament of spring, 
Flora's fairest daughterling — 
Coming when no flowerets dare 
Trust the cruel outer air, 
When the royal king-cup bold 
Dares not don his coat of gold, 
And the sturdy blackthorn spray 
Keeps his silver for the May — 
Almond blossom, sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us, 
Lest, with longing over-tried — 
We die as the violets died — 
Blossom, clouding all the tree 
With thy crimson 'broidery, 
Long before a leaf of green 
On the bravest bough is seen — 
Ah ! when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 
With a bee in every bell, 
Almond bloom, we greet thee well ! 

— Sir Edwin Arnold, 
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THB CHRIST CHILD. 



Carlo Do^e, 
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The Christ-Child. 

Once, a long, long time ago, there were no 
Christmas trees, no Christmas stockings, no Christ- 
mas gifts, no Christmas bells, — no Christmas in all 
the whole wide world. 

This did not seem strange to tl.e children in 
those old days, for they had never known anything 
about Christmas, but it would seem very strange 
indeed to us. 

I am going to tell you about the first Christmas 
Eve and the first Christmas Day. 

Let us suppose that we are living, years and 
years ago, in the little town of Bethlehem. 

There have been days and days of rain, but now, 
just before nightfall, there is sunshine on the hills, 
and the wet leaves of the olive-trees flash like silver. 
It is cold enough for frost. There may, even, be 
snow in a day or two. 

The little town, usually so quiet and peaceful, 
is to-night full of people who speak a language 
which we cannot understand, and who wear strange 
clothing. 

Some are rushing about on foot screaming to 
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each other, some are on horseback, others ride com- 
fortably on the tall, queer-looking camels. 

There are men driving sheep, men driving 
frightened cows, men peddling bread and wine, and 
boys chasing dogs in and out of the crowd and 
getting in everybody's way. All these strange people 
are looking for a place to stay. Some go to the 
hotels, some to the homes of friends. 

But why have they all come? Is it some big 
celebration, such as we have now-a-days ? No, there 
is a strange custom in this old country. 

When their king commands them to do so, all 
the people must travel to a certain city or town to 
register their names, and pay their taxes. So, all 
these people have come to the little town of Bethle- 
hem, to pay their taxes to their cruel king. 

Waiting before the door of one of the inns, are 
two people. They have been five days traveling to 
reach here, and are very tired. You see, they could 
not come and go quickly, as we do now on a railroad 
train, for no such thing had then been heard of. 
Neither could they drive their own horses for they 
had none. How had they come? The woman had 
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traveled all that long, rough way on a donkey's back, 
and the man had walked by her side, guiding the 
donlcey. 

The man's name is Joseph. He has a grave, 
honest face. He stands beside the donkey, upon 
which his young wife is still sitting. The woman 
has thrown back her veil, and is watching with tired 
eyes the people hurrying about her. 

She is very beautiful. Her face is pale, but 
rounded like a child's. Her mouth, with its red lips, 
is tender and trustful. Her beautiful eyes are deep, 
dark blue, and the hair, which falls all around her, 
shines like gold in the late sunshine. 

Little children would love her face, and would 
love to hear her low, sweet voice. Her name is 
Mary. 

11 There is no room for them at the inn ! " Dis- 
appointed they turn away, and seek for shelter in 
place after place. There is but one spot in all the 
crowded town for these tired travelers. This is little 
better than a stable or manger. It is a kind of cave 
in the rock just back of the inn, where people often 
lodge. 



There is straw on the floor of this cave, and 
Joseph and Mary are glad and thankful to rest even 
here. 

Now in this same country, about two miles 
from little Bethlehem, was a plain. Here, all that 
night, shepherds kept watch over their flocks of 
sheep. And something very strange happened. 

The night was clear and crisp, and the sky 
sparkled with stars. As these simple, hard-working 
men sat there on the hillside, talking among them- 
selves, and looking after the sheep, whose bells 
tinkled softly through the wondrous silence, sud- 
denly : N 

" The angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them, and 
they were afraid. 

"And the angel said unto them, Fear not, for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people ! 

" For unto you is born this day, in Bethlehem, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ! " 

Then the angel told them that they should find 
the little Babe lying in a manger at Bethlehem. 
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The shepherds were no longer afraid. They 
looked at the tall, beautiful angel in his robes of 
white, pure and spotless. As they looked at him, it 
seemed to them that the sky became full of angels, 
with wonderful white wings and voices sweet as the 
sweetest music, who sang together : 

" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, good-will toward men ! " 

Then the music ceased, the glorious light faded, 
and the shepherds spoke to each other. " Let us go 
to Bethlehem," they said, " and see this wonderful 
Babe." 

And they went with haste to Bethlehem. And 
there in the manger, they found Joseph and Mary 
and the Babe of whom the angel had told them. 

The shepherds were glad, and told everyone 
whom they met of the strange things which they had 
seen and heard, and of the wonderful Child who was 
born that night in the little town of Bethlehem. 

The next morning, when the sun rose, red and 
clear, over Bethlehem, its brightest rays stole into 
the humble little cave, and touched with a blessing 
Joseph and Mary and the Child ! 
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Marys face shone with a wonderfu], new light, 
and her eyes were full of love and tenderness as she 
looked at the little baby in her arms. 

He was a real baby, — a weak, helpless, little 
boy-baby. He slept, and cried, and opened and shut 
hfs big, beautiful eyes at the light, and waved his 
tiny little fat hands just as all babies do. 

And yet he was a wonderful Child. So wonder- 
ful, that, from far and near, people, when they heard 
of Him, came to Bethlehem to see Him. 

Among the many, were wise men from the far 
Eastern lands, who studied the stars. 

They came to Bethlehem, guided there by a 
wonderful, bright star which stopped at last over the 
place " where the young Child was." 

They fell down before the beautiful young 
mother and her Babe and worshiped, and gave to 
the little Child rare gifts of gold and rich perfumes 
and spices brought from their far-off homes. 

And so, the Christ-Child was born in Bethlehem 
long, long ago. And because of that divine birth, 
and because of that little Child who grew day by day 
and became strong, and because of His wonderful 
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life which made the whole world better and purer, 
the bells of Christmas ring to-day, and we sing our 
Christmas songs and give our Christmas gifts ! 

— Alice E. Allen. 

O little town of Bethlehem ! 

How still we see thee lie, 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 

The silent stars go by; 
Yet, in thy dark street shineth 

The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 

For Christ is born of Mary, 

And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 

Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars together 

Proclaim the holy birth, 
And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth ! 

— Phillips Brooks. 
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NBLLO AND PETRASCHE. 
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A Dog of Flanders.* 
part I. 

Nello and Petrasche were friends, in a friend- 
ship closer than brotherhood. Nello was a little 
boy of Ardenne ; Petrasche was a big Flemish dog. 
They were of the same age in years, yet one was 
still young, and the other was already old. 

They had dwelt together almost all their days ; 
both were orphaned and poor, and owed their lives 
to the same hand. It had been the beginning of the 
tie between them, their first bond of sympathy ; and 
it had strengthened day by day, and had grown with 
their growth, until they loved each other very 
greatly. 

Their home was a little hut on the edge of a 
little village — a Flemish village near Antwerp, set 
amidst flat pasture and corn-lands, with long lines of 
poplars and alders bending in the breeze, on the 
edge of the great canal which ran through it. 

It had about a score of houses, with shutters of 
bright green or sky-blue, and roofs rose-red, or black 
and white, and walls whitewashed until they shone 
in the sun like snow. In the centre of the village 
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See preface. 
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stood a windmill, placed on a little moss-grown 
slope: it was a landmark to all the level country 
round. 

Here, almost from their birth upward, Nello 
and Petrasche had dwelt together in the little hut on 
the edge of the village, with the cathedral spire of 
Antwerp rising in the north-east, beyond the great, 
green plain of grass and corn that stretched away 
from them like a tideless, changeless sea. 

It was the hut of a very old man, of a very 
poor man — old Jehan Daas, who in his time had 
been a soldier, and who had brought from his 
service nothing except a wound, which had made 
him a cripple. 

When old Jehan Daas had reached his full 
eighty years, his daughter died, and left him as a 
legacy her two-year-old son. The old man could ill 
support himself ; but he took up the burden, and it 
soon became welcome and precious to him. Little 
Nello throve with him, and the old man and the 
little child lived in the poor hut contentedly. 

The old man was very gentle and good to the 
boy, and the boy was a beautiful, innocent, truthful, 
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tender-natured creature ; and they were happy on a 
crust and a few leaves of cabbage, and asked no 
more of earth or heaven, save, indeed, that Petrasche 
should be always with them, since without Pe- 
trasche, where would they have been ? 

Petrasche was their store of gold and wand of 
wealth, their bread-winner, their only friend and 
comforter. Petrasche dead or gone from them, they 
must have laid themselves down and died. For 
Jehan Daas was old, and a cripple ; Nello was but a 
child ; Petrasche was their dog. 

A dog of Flanders — tawny-yellow, large of 
head and limb, with wolf-like ears that stood erect, 
and legs bowed and feet widened by hard service. 
Petrasche came of a race which had toiled hard, from 
sire to son, in Flanders, many a century — slaves of 
slaves, dogs of the people, beasts of the shafts and 
harness, creatures that lived straining in the cart, 
and died, breaking their hearts on the flints of the 
streets. 

Petrasche had labored hard all his days over 
the sharp-set stones of the long, shadowless, weary 
roads. He had been born to pain and toil. He had 
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been fed on curses and baptized with blows. Why 
not? It was a Christian country; but Petrasche 
was only a dog, and his owner was a drunkard and 
a brute. 

The life of Petrasche was a life of torture. His 
master was a sullen, ill-living, brutal man, who 
heaped his cart with pots, and pans, and flagons, 
and buckets, and other wares of crockery, and brass, 
and tin, and left Petrasche to draw the load as 
best he might, whilst he, himself, lounged idly by 
the side of the cart, in fat and sluggish ease, smok- 
ing his black pipe, and stopping at every wine-shop 
on the road. 

Happily for Petrasche — or unhappily — he was 
very strong. He came of an iron race ; so that he 
did not die, but managed to drag on a wretched 
existence under the brutal burdens, the lashes, the 
hunger, the thirst, the blows, which are the only 
wages which the Flemish pay the most patient of 
all their four-footed victims. 

One day, after two years of this long agony, 
Petrasche was going on one of the straight, dusty, 
unlovely roads that lead to the city of Rubens. It 
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was full midsummer, and very warm. His cart was 
very heavy, piled high with goods. His owner 
walked on without noticing him, other than by the 
crack of the whip. 

Going along thus, in the full sun, on a scorch- 
ing highway, having eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours, and, which was far worse to him, not having 
tasted water for nearly twelve, being blind with dust, 
sore with blows, Petrasche, for once, staggered, 
foamed a little at the mouth, and fell. 

He fell in the middle of the white, dusty road, 
in the full glare of the sun ; he was sick unto death, 
and motionless. His master gave him kicks, and 
oaths, and blows with a cudgel of oak, which had 
been often the only food and drink, the only reward, 
offered to him. But Petrasche was beyond the 
reach of pain, or of curses ; down in the white 
powder of the summer dust, he lay as if dead. 

After a while, his owner struck off the leathern 
bands of the harness, kicked the body into the grass, 
in savage wrath pushed the cart up hill, and left the 
dying dog for the ants to sting and for the crows 
to pick. 
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Petrasche lay there, flung in the grass-green 
ditch. It was a busy road that day, and hundreds of 
people, on foot and on mules, in wagons or in carts, 
went by. Some saw him ; most did not even look ; 
all passed on. 

After a time, amongst the holiday-makers, there 
came a little old man who was bent, and lame, and 
very feeble. There was with him a little rosy, fair- 
haired, dark-eyed child of a few years of age, who 
pattered in amidst the bushes, that were, for him, 
breast-high, and stood gazing upon the poor, great, 
quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met — the little 
Nello and the big Petrasche. 

That day, old Jehan Daas, with much effort, 
drew the sufferer home to his own little hut, which 
was a stones throw off, and there tended him with 
so much care that the sickness, which had been 
brought on by heat and thirst and abuse, with time 
and shade and rest, passed away, and health and 
strength returned, and Petrasche staggered up again 
upon his four, stout, tawny legs. 

For many weeks he had been useless, near to 
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death ; but all this time he had heard no rough 
word, had felt no harsh touch, but only the pitying 
murmurs of the little child's voice, and the soothing 
caress of the old mans hand. 

In his sickness, they, too, had grown to care for 
him, this lonely old man and the little, happy child. 
He had a corner of the hut, with a heap of dry grass 
for his bed ; and they had learned to listen eagerly 
for his breathing in the dark night, to tell them 
that he lived. 

When he first was well enough to give a loud, 
hollow, broken bay, they laughed aloud, and almost 
wept together for joy ; and little Nello, in delighted 
glee, hung round his rugged neck chains of daisies, 
and kissed him with fresh and ruddy lips. 

So, then, when Petrasche arose, strong, big, 
gaunt, powerful, his great, wistful eyes had a gentle 
wonder in them that there were no curses and no 
blows ; and his heart awakened to a love which 
never wavered while life lasted. But Petrasche, 
being a dog, was grateful, and lay, pondering 
long, with grave, tender, brown eyes, watching his 
friends. 
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PART II. 




CATHEDRAL, ANTWERP 



The old soldier, 
Jehan Daas, could do 
nothing for his living 
but limp about a little 
with a small cart, with 
which he carried, daily, 
into the town of Ant- 
werp, the milk-cans of 
those happier neigh- 
bors who owned cattle. 
But it was becoming 
hard work for the old 
man. He was eighty- 
three, and Antwerp 
was a long way off. 

One day, when Pe- 
trasche was quite well, 
and was lying in the 
sun, with the wreath of 
daisies round his tawny 
neck, he watched the 
milk-cans come and go. 
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The next morning, before the old man had 
touched the cart, Petrasche rose and walked to it, 
placed himself between its handles, and said, as 
plainly as dumb show could, that his desire was to 
work in return for the bread he had eaten. 

Jehan Daas resisted long, for the old man was 
one of those who thought it a shame to bind dogs to 
labor for which nature never formed them. But 
Petrasche would not be denied. Finding they did 
not harness him, he tried to draw the cart onward 
with his teeth. At length, Jehan Daas gave way, 
and made the cart so that Petrasche could run in it 
every morning of his life. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas thanked the 
blessed fortune that had brought him to the dying 
dog in the ditch that fair day; for he was very old, 
and he grew feebler with each year, and he would ill 
have known how to pull his load of milk-cans over 
the snows and through the deep ruts in the mud, if 
it had not been for the strength of the animal he 
had befriended. 

As for Petrasche, it seemed heaven to him. 
After the frightful burdens that his first master had 
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made him strain under, at the call of the whip at 
every step, it seemed nothing to him but play to 
step out with this little, light, green cart, and its 
bright, brass cans, by the side of the gentle old man, 
who always paid him with a tender caress and 
kind words. 

His work was over by three or four o'clock in 
the day, when he was free to do as he would — to 
stretch himself, to sleep in the sun, to wander in the 
fields, to romp with the young child, or to play with 
his fellow-dogs. Petrasche was very happy. 

A few years later, old Jehan Daas, who had 
always been a cripple, became so feeble that it was 
impossible for him to go with the cart. Then, little 
Nello, being in his sixth year, and knowing the town 
well, took his place beside the cart, and sold the 
milk, and received the coins, and brought them back 
to their owners with a pretty grace, which charmed 
all who beheld him. 

He was a beautiful child, with dark, grave, 
tender eyes, and a lovely bloom upon his face, and 
fair locks that clustered about his face ; and many 
an artist sketched the group as it went by — the 
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green cart, with the brass milk-cans, and the great 
tawny-colored dog, with his belled harness that 
chimed cheerily as he went, and the small figure that 
ran beside him, which had little white feet, in great 
wooden shoes, and a soft, grave, innocent, happy face, 
like the little, fair children in Rubens' pictures. 

Nello and Petrasche did the work so well and 
so joyfully, that Jehan Daas, himself, when the sum- 
mer came and he was better again, had no need to 
stir out, but could sit in the doorway, in the sun, and 
see them go forth through the garden-wicket, and 
doze, and dream, and pray a little, and then awake 
again as the clock tolled three, and watch for their 
return. 

And, on their return, Petrasche would shake 
himself free of his harness with a bark of glee, and 
Nello would tell, with pride, the doings of the day; 
and they would all go in together to their meal of 
rye bread and milk, or soup, and see the shadows 
lengthen over the great plain, and the twilight veil 
the fair cathedral spire ; and then lie down together, 
to sleep peacefully, after the old man had said a 
prayer. 



So the days and the years went on, and the 
lives of Xc"o and Petrasche were happy, innocent, 
and healthful. In the spring and summer, especially, 
were they glad. 

In the winter it was harder ; they had to rise in 
the darkness and the bitter cold, and seldom had as 
much as they could eat The hut was scarce better 
than a shed when the nights were cold, and in 
winter, the winds found many holes in the walls. 
The snow numbed the little white limbs of Nello, 
and the icicles cut the brave, untiring feet of 
Petrasche. 

But even then they were never heard to lament. 
The child's wooden shoes, and the dog's four legs, 
trotted manfully together over the frozen fields, to 
the chime of the bells on the harness; and then, 
sometimes, in the streets of Antwerp, some house- 
wife brought them a bowl of soup and a handful of 
bread ; some kindly trader threw billets of fuel into 
the little cart as it went homeward ; or some woman 
in their own village bade them keep some share of 
the milk they carried. 

Then they ran over the white lands, through 
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the early darkness, bright and happy, and burst, with 
a shout of joy, into their home. 

So, on the whole, it was well with them ; and 
Petrasche, meeting, on the highway, or in the public 
streets, the many dogs who toiled from daybreak to 
night-fall, paid only with blows and curses, and 
loosened from the shafts with a kick, to starve and 
freeze as best they might — Petrasche in his heart 
was very grateful to his fate, and thought it the 
fairest and the kindliest the world could hold. 

Though he was often very hungry, indeed, when 
he lay down at night, though he had to work in the 
heat of summer and chill of winter, though his feet 
were often tender with wounds from the sharp 
edges of the jagged pavement, though he had to 
perform tasks beyond his strength and against his 
nature — yet he was grateful and content; he did 
his duty each day, and the eyes that he loved smiled 
on him, 

— L. De la Ratne (Adapted). 
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The Mountains. 

I saw the mountains stand, 
Silent, wonderful, and grand, 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire. 

And I heard a low voice calling 

" Come up higher, come up higher. 

11 From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of earth desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self, 
Come up higher, come up higher, 

" Think not that we are cold, 
Though eternal snows have crowned us ; 
Underneath our breasts of snow, 
Silver fountains sing and flow, 
And restore the hungry lands." 

— James Gowdy Clark. 
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The Sea. 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea! I'm on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence whereso'er I go ; 

If a storm should come, and awake the deep, 

What matter ? I should ride and sleep. 

I love (oh, how I love!) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the southwest blasts do blow. 
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I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh his mother's nest : 
And a mother she was and is to me ; 
For I was born on the open sea ! 

4 

The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born ; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! 

Fve lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life, 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea ! 

— Barry Cornwall. 
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ROSA BONHEUR 
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Rosa Bonheur.* 

On March 22, 1828, there was born into a 
humble artist's home on the west coast of France, 
the little girl who afterward became the famous 
artist, Rosa Bonheur. 

Cats and dogs were her playfellows, and small 
animals of every kind were her friends. Out-of-door 
life was to her a necessity, and the rough-and-tumble 
sports of her brothers were far more congenial than 
the study of books or the household duties generally 
required of girls. 

She entered into all boyish sports with so much 
zest that her brothers and their comrades became 
very fond of her, always hailing her approach with 
enthusiasm. 

On the eve of the Revolution of 1830, the 
Bonheur family moved from Bordeaux to Paris, 
hoping to better their circumstances. 

Just across the street from their first home in 
Paris, there was a butcher's shop, having as its sign 
a gaudily painted wooden boar. This was the near- 
est approach to the animal friends and the wild, free 
life of her old home that poor Rosa now had. 

* See preface. 
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Longing beyond words for the happier times of 
former days, the homesick little girl used to steal 
across the street and lavish loving caresses upon the 
highly colored wooden pig in front of the butcher's 
shop! 

But sadder things were in store. In 1835, ^ e 
little seven-year-old Rosa and her brothers and sister 
were left without a mother. This caused the break- 
ing up of the family, and the children were sent to 
different schools. 

But Rosa's career at boarding-school was neither 
long nor brilliant. She was not fond of study, and 
spent much of her time in making sketches of ani- 
mals upon every scrap of paper she could find. 

When not thus employed, she seemed to delight 
in inventing all sorts of rough frolics, into which she 
led her companions, with all the spirit and daring of 
a great leader. This was not so much due to a 
desire to do mischief as to her constant longing for 
the old wild, free life of her earliest childhood. 

Still, so much mischief and trouble resulted 
from these pranks, that Rosa was, at length, sent 
back to her father — much to her joy. 
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Soon after her return home, Rosa was baptized. 
She went forth from this impressive ceremony 
with her heart full of great thoughts, longing to 
do battle against every evil thing that was disposed 
to oppress the weak and the unprotected. 

Her father was so busy teaching his classes 
that he had not much time to give to this curious 
daughter of his, and, therefore, was slow to find out 
her wonderful gifts. 

One day, he was surprised to find that she had 
drawn a bunch of cherries with remarkable skill. 
He examined the sketch carefully, and then said, 
suddenly, "That's fine! In future you must work 
seriously, and I, myself, will give you lessons." 

Then began the training which the artist father 
gave the daughter, who, in later years, was to bring 
a world-wide fame to the name of Bonheur. 

Although he was ridiculed for making a painter 
out of a girl, he never swerved in his determination 
to give her the best preparation in his power. For 
thus daring to give his daughter the training, 
hitherto, in France, reserved exclusively for the 
sons of a family, the world owes Rosa Bonheur's 
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father a lasting debt of gratitude. She went with 
him everywhere he went, dressed in boy's clothes for 
greater convenience in getting about. To people 
who knew them well, she was known as " Bonheur's 
Little Hussar." 

In her younger, romping days, her grandfather 
had called Rosa " a boy in petticoats/' But her 
mother once said, " I cannot say what Rosa will be, 
but of this I am certain, she will be no ordinary 
woman." And so it proved. 

Rosa made rapid progress with her father, and 
soon showed unmistakable signs of genuine genius 
as an artist. 

Then she began copying the great pictures in 
the gallery of the Louvre. Here was patience, 
enthusiasm, and hard work! Indeed, she worked 
early and late, hardly stopping long enough to eat a 
frugal lunch. 

The training which this sort of copying gave 
her, she valued most highly, and advised all those 
desiring to take up the hard life of an artist, to " stock 
their brains with studies after the old masters." 

In 1845, Rosa began the serious work of 
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painting animals from life. To this end, she haunted 
the wildest portions of the great parks of Paris, and 
spent much time in the open country and adjacent 
forests. 

That she might make no mistakes in her work, 
she studied the structure of each form of animal life 
with the minutest care and patience. To get proper 
subjects for this study, she frequented slaughter- 
houses, undaunted by the most unpleasant sights 
and experiences that met her there. • 

From this time, she studied animals where the 
best types were to be found, as much as possible in 
their natural life and native surroundings. 

She studied sheep in their pastures or their 
folds with their shepherds. She studied hardy cattle 
as they grazed among the hills in the heart of France, 
with the rugged mountains, clear streams, and great 
stretches of heather forming a noble setting. 

Her wonderful picture, " Oxen Ploughing,'' was 
thus worked out. It has been fittingly called 
" another poem of the fields, wrought with the subtle 
touch of one who knew and loved life and nature." 

This great picture established her fame, beyond 
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any doubt, as a painter of animal life, and as a most 
sympathetic interpreter of nature. 

It was painted for the Salon exhibit in 1849, an d 
completed but a little while before her fathers death. 

When it was finished, he went to see it and 
examined its every detail most carefully, turning 
from it, at last, perfectly satisfied. 

Always a kind and indulgent father, he had 
been too busy as a bread-winner to achieve fame for 
himself, but in his gifted daughter's success, he 
found compensation for that which his own life had 
missed. 

He returned home, serene and fully content. 
Life seemed to have for him nothing more or better 
to be asked for; and in a very short time he said 
good bye to the world that had denied him much, but 
had given this great pleasure to crown his last days. 

But not yet had Rosa Bonheur reached the 
height of her success. Four years after her father's 
death, she gave to the world her matchless picture, 
" The Horse Fair " — the chief work of her life. 

The horses of her new picture were to be two- 
thirds life size. This required a canvas so large that 
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she had to do much of the painting, standing upon a 
ladder. 

Her friends at Paris — and who was not proud 
to be her friend now? — put their finest horses at 
her disposal to use as models. 

But these were not enough for her studies, and 
she frequented the great horse-markets, where she 
sketched horses in all sorts of positions, giving a year 
and a half to this kind of work before she felt ready 
to begin upon the painting of " The Horse Fair." 

This picture caused a stir in art circles, the 
world over, and more than one country of Europe 
longed to own it. However, it was finally purchased 
by a wealthy man in New York, and it now hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum of that city. 

There it may be seen, a grand testimonial to a 
woman who made a deathless name for herself in 
a new field, by developing her wonderful genius 
through a lifetime of earnest, painstaking, hard work. 

Many other pictures followed, of horses, of 
sheep, of cattle, of deer, and of tigers and lions, each, 
in itself, great enough to make the fame of any artist. 

Throughout a long career decorations were 
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bestowed upon her, varying from the third class 
gold medal of 1847, to 'he jeweled badge of the 
Legion of Honor in 1865, pinned on to her velvet 
jacket by the fair hands of the beautiful Empress 
Eugenie. 

In her later years, all the world delighted to 
honor her genius. Of all the triumphs won, how. 
ever, that which pleased her the most, was being 
made an officer in the Legion of Honor, by President 
Carnot. Again had she won an honor never before 
conferred upon a woman. This crowning tribute 
was, in 1893, bestowed on account of the work she 
sent to our Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

When seeking an explanation of Rosa Bon- 
heur's wonderful success as an artist, her father's 
instruction must never be forgotten. He was far in 
advance of his time in his belief that the real, helpful 
work in drawing is from nature. " Drawing," he 
used to say, " is not writing/' 

To her father's teaching is largely due " that 
sureness of eye and hand, and -that remarkable 
recollection of form," which are her most striking 
artistic features, according to the critics. 
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Rosa Bonheur, herself, attributed her chief 
power to her exact and unremitting study of the 
great masters and of living models. 

And so, through many trials, and by- dint of 
much hard work, the little, romping girl, " the boy in 
petticoats/' gradually developed into one of the 
world's greatest artists. 

It is pleasant to remember that fame came early 
enough to give her many years of life when the 
highest in her own land — and of all the world — 
felt honored by her slightest recognition. 

Poverty no longer knocked at her door, but the 
later years of her life flowed happily and serenely on 
in the pleasant old chateau at By, near to the heart 
of the splendid old forest of Fontainebleau, with its 
jagged rocks and giant trees. 

And here, when seventy-seven years old, came 
the end. The news of her death, on May 25, 1899, 
flashed across the waters and brought sadness to 
many appreciative hearts on this side of the Atlantic. 
For Rosa Bonheur belongs not alone to France or 
to Europe, but to the world, and for all time! 

— Jennie Ellis Keysor (Adapted). 
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The Barefoot Boy. 




Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan 1 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry, whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy I 
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Prince thou art — the grown up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

2. 

O for boyhood's painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctors rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bees morning chase, 
Of the wild flowers time and place, 
Flight of fowl, and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole's nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
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Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grapes clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks : 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 

3- 

for boyhood's time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

1 was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees : 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade : 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
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Purpled over hedge and stone : 
Laughed the brook for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall : 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 
Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches, too : 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

4- 
O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, 

Pewter spoon, and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 

O'er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 

Purple curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a wind-swung fold : 
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While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs' orchestra : 
And to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

5- 
Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 

Though the flinty slopes be hard, 

Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 

Every morn shall lead thee through 

Fresh baptisms of the dew : 

Every evening, from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat : 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt's, for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 

Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground : 
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Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! 

— John Grcenleaf Whittier. 

By permission of, and special arrangement with, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 



Thomas Jefferson's Ten Rules, 
i. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do 

yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is 

cheap ; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 

6. Never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain the evils that never. happened 

have cost us. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 
10. When angry, count ten before you speak; if 

very angry, a hundred. 
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Wewa and His People* 




High in the air, story above story, stand the 
strange homes of the Pueblo Indians. They are 
built upon the mesa, or high tableland, far above the 
sandy plains below. From their terraces and flat 
roofs one can see many, many miles over the sur- 
rounding country. 

* See preface. 
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Thus, the approach of an enemy is easily seen ; 
and to render the homes more safe, the only approach 
is up a steep ascent from the plains, and the only 
entrance is by means of a ladder which is drawn up 
as soon as used. 

The traveler learns, at a glance, that it was fear 
of some powerful foe that led the Pueblo Indians 
to build their homes so unlike the dwellings of other 
Indians, and he rightly concludes that they are peace- 
ful rather than warlike by nature. 

These singular pueblos, or villages, curiously re- 
mind one of the homes built by colonies of bank 
swallows in high, safe sand banks, far above some 
brawling stream or noisy, dusty highway. Did the 
Pueblo Indian gain his first idea of a safe, airy retreat, 
from these little masons of the feathered tribe ? Who 
can say? 

In one of these curious Indian homes, lives little 
Wewa, the child of the pueblos. He is just as full 
of noise and mischief, just as ready for play, or for a 
day's ride on his faithful burro, as any boy could be, 
who has whiter skin, or wears better trousers. 

Although Wewa has a brown skin, and his 
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people are called Indians, he is really a pure American. 
His forefathers were among the very first settlers of 
North America, and the village or little city in which 
he lives is much older than any town built by white 
people in North America. 

Long before Christopher Columbus sailed across 
the ocean and discovered a new world, little Wewa's 
ancestors were building their cities, and cultivating 
their farms and gardens. They were citizens of this 
continent many years before the Dutch sailed into 
New York harbor, or the Pilgrims landed upon 
Plymouth Rock. His people have been here so 
many centuries that all history of their first settle- 
ments is lost ; no legend or tradition remains to tell 
us who they were, or whence they came. 

Nearly five hundred years ago, when Spain 
claimed nearly all the American continent, bands of 
Spaniards wandered across that part of the United 
States, which was once called the Great American 
Desert, or the Painted Desert. 

They were the first white people who visited 
that part of our country, and they found the ancestors 
of little Wewa, living in the same towns, or houses, 
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which you may see today, if you visit that part of 
our native land. 

When the Spaniards visited North America, 
they found two classes of Indians living here. One 
class wandered over the forests and plains, hunting 
and fishing, and building their houses, or wigwams, 
of barks or the skins of wild animals. The others 
built towns or villages of wood and stone, and culti- 
vated fields and gardens around them. Those who 
roamed from place to place, the Spaniards called 
" Salvajos," or " Wild Indians " — savages ; those 
who built houses and villages, they called " Pueblos," 
or " Town-dwellers." These Pueblos are the people 
of little Wewa. 

They have always been very thrifty, industrious 
people, raising grain and fruit, and making clothing 
from the skins of animals, and from cloth of their 
own weaving. For, besides being the oldest inhabit- 
ants, and the first settlers, of this country, little 
Wewa's people are, also, the oldest manufacturers in 
America. 

Long before the hum of busy spindles and the 
jar of looms were heard in the great factories of the 
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eastern states, Wewa's ancestors were spinning yarn, 
and weaving gayly colored blankets on the queerest 
of looms. They also wove mats and baskets of grass 
and reeds, and many of the baskets were woven so 
snug and close, that they used them to carry water. 
Then they made earthen jars and dishes, and painted 
pretty, bright-colored patterns on them. 

They were also great merchants, or traders, car-" 
rying their goods to other Indian tribes, and exchang- 
ing them for articles not found in their own land. 

Over the mountains- and barren plains of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, along the valleys and moun- 
tain ranges of California, across the broad prairies of 
Colorado, Kansas, and Texas, are hundreds of ancient 
trails. These trails have been worn deep into the 
rocks and sand by the thousands of feet, bare and 
brown, or wearing soft moccasins of deer skin, that 
have traveled to and fro along these paths for many 
centuries. 

The shells and shell-work, gay feathers, and 
stone arrow-heads of California ; the beautiful tur- 
quoise stones, gay blankets, and painted earthen-ware 
of New Mexico and Arizona, have been found all 
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through the Mississippi valley, and far north, along 
the shores of the great lakes, while in the homes 
of the Pueblo Indians, have been found copper from 
the mines of the Lake Superior country, and lead 
from the Illinois. 

The Spaniards built chapels, and Spanish 
soldiers compelled the Pueblo Indians to attend their 
services, and listen to the teaching of their priests. 
The Indians were quiet and peaceful ; they made no 
complaint, and attended the chapel services, but in 
their hearts they remembered their own religion, and 
in secret taught it to their children. But the Spanish 
rule grew more cruel and oppressive, and after nearly 
three hundred years of patient endurance, the Pueblo 
Indians rebelled against their oppressors and drove 
them from their land. 

Now nothing is left to show that once the 
Spaniards ruled, except the ruins of their chapels, 
the grain which they taught the Indian to raise, and 
the fruit trees and grape vines they brought to him. 
Sometimes you will see around the neck of some 
young Indian girl, a string of brown beads, with a 
little silver cross attached. It is the rosary of some 
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long-forgotten Spanish priest, who taught the fore- 
fathers of these people, centuries ago. 

But these traditions and relics of old times have 
little interest for Wewa and his playmates. They 
care more for the play and fun of to-day than for old- 
time stories. Wewa came out upon the house-top 
early this morning, hoping to be allowed to go to the 
fields. The fields are far across the sands, by the 
side of the river. Corn and beans are growing in the 
fertile soil of the valley, and the peach trees are bend- 
ing with the weight of green fruit. 

Soon the men come out of their houses. The 
old governor tells each one what his task for the day 
will be. With spade and hoe and ox-yoke in their 
hands, laughing and chatting together, the men climb 
down the ladders, and start for the place of their 
day's labor. 

Every one must do a share of the day's labor; 
for there are no drones, no idlers, in these curious 
towns, these great hives of human bees. All are 
laborers ; and all obey the commands of the governor 
of their little community. 

The Moqui or Pueblo Indian would be ashamed 
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to leave all the work to the women. The men who 
are too old to work in the fields, or go with the pack 
trains to the nearest white man's town, to buy those 
articles which they cannot provide for themselves, 
sit in the rooms and spin, or weave, or knit. 

The herders, who drive the cows and sheep to 
the nearest pasture, often take their knitting work 
with them. While watching the cattle, lest they 
stray from the herd and are lost, they knit the coarse, 
strong stockings which they all wear. 

Wewa's mother, and some other women of the 
village, will follow the men, in a little while, and 
prepare their dinner down in the fields. But first 
the house must be put in order, the gay blankets 
folded and laid in a pile, ready to make their beds at 
night. The hearth must be swept clean, for the 
women of Wewa's nation are very neat and keep 
their rooms very clean. 

After her work is done, Wewa's mother takes 
him and his little sister, Thur-be-say (Rainbow-of-the 
Sun), on the donkey with her, and they ride away to 
the fields, leaving the baby with the grandmother. 

The village is built upon the top of the mesa or 
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tableland. As they come out into the narrow road- 
way that leads down to the plain, they can see, miles 
away, another village built upon a still higher mesa 
than their own. There are twenty-six of these quaint 
old towns, and the people visit and trade back and 
forth with one another. 

For miles and miles the gray sand stretches out 
on every side. With its drifting cloud-shadows, and 
waves of heat wavering and changing in the burning 
sunlight, it seems like some great, restless ocean ; an 
unbounded sea of sand, across which no one may 
venture. 

But across the changing sand and masses of 
gray rock, through cactus and sage brush, the trail, 
made by centuries of patient travel, winds along. 
Wewa and his mother ride on, with no thought of 
the dreary country around them. It is home and 
native land to them, and they would choose no other 
place, if they could. 

The little brown Pueblo children have merry 
times playing together. Their parents are very kind 
to them, and a Pueblo child is scarcely ever punished, 
and seldom needs to be. Obedience to parents, and 
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respect for the aged, seems to be born in these queer 
little Americans, and they never forget it. There is 
not a " spoiled child " to be found among them. 
Even the little, fat, black-eyed babies do not kick and 
cry as most babies do ; though that may be because 
they are so well cared for. 

The only cradle of the Pueblo babies is a 
board cushioned with moss and 
grasses. They are wrapped irr 
soft skins and fastened to it 
with embroidered bands. It is 
then hung from a bough of the 
peach tree, that baby may swing 
in the shade, or from the low 
rafters of the room, where the 
wondering eyes watch the busy 
mother at her work. 

When tired of this, there 
is always a big sister, a grand- 
mother, or a grandfather ready 
to "tote" the baby up and down 
the terraces, or around the 
square within the village. 
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Slung in a basket on the backs of their attend- 
ants, their big eyes and plump faces smiling with 
delight, they are pictures of content. Even the 
fathers and big brothers do not think it beneath 
their dignity to trot around the village, giving baby 
a ride upon their backs, and the little ones crow and 
squeal over the fun. 

The Pueblo Indians hold a Christmas dance on 
the twenty-second of December, in honor of their 
Sun God. Only a few men dance this, and they are 
of the Sun order; but there is the harvest dance, in 
August, in which all take part. 

This dance is called the Tablita, or Corn Dance, 
and is the only ceremony in which the women take 
part. It is one of their happiest days, the gayest 
festival of the year, the day when all the weddings 
take place, and there are cakes, candies, and fruit, 
besides all the good dishes the Indian woman knows 
how to cook. 

The women wear curious head-dresses on this 
occasion, with pictures of clouds, lightning, and their 
favorite snake painted upon them. 

They always paint the snake with clouds and 
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lightning around it, for they say the lightning is 
caused by the snake striking the clouds with his 
tail, and the thunder is the sound of the blow. 

Branches of pine or cedar are carried by the 
women, who wear, for this great festival, their best 
dresses, all their coral, turquoise and silver beads, and 
new boots or leggins. These leggins are made of pure 
white deer skin, cut in long strips and wound round 
and round the ankles. They make a complete cover- 
ing, so thick and strong that no angry rattlesnake 
can strike his deadly fangs through into the flesh. 

The men dress much as they do for the snake 
dance, except a few who dress as clowns and make a 
great deal of sport for the rest. 

After the dance is over, they have foot races, 
pony races, chicken races, and games of ball. These 
Indians crowd into this one holiday as much fun and 
enjoyment as the white man gets from many holi- 
days. It is the great gala day of their year. 

There is no quarrelling, no angry words, and no 
drunkenness. They are a people without lawyers or 
jails, without crimes or punishments ; patient, peace- 
ful, industrious and moral. 

— Helen L. Campbell (Adapted). 
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The Peace-Pipe. 




Down the rivers, o'er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 

Came the Pawnees and Omawhaws, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 
All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 
To the Mountains of the Prairie, 
To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry. 

And they stood there on the meadow, 
With their weapons and their war gear, 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other; 
In their faces stern defiance, 



In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
The creator of the nations, 
Looked upon them with compassion, 
With paternal love and pity ; 
Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children, 
But as feuds and fights of children ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand, 
To subdue their stubborn natures, 
To allay their thirst and fever, 
By the shadow of his right hand ; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 
Falling into deep abysses, 
Warning, chiding, spake in this wise : 
" O my children ! my poor children ! 
Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Listen to the words of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, who made you. 
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" I have given you lands to hunt in, 
I have given you streams to fish in, 
I have given you bear and bison, 
I have given you roe and reindeer, 
I have given you brant and beaver, 
Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl, 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 
Why then are you not contented ? 
Why then will you hunt each other? 

" I am weary of your quarrels, 
Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wranglings and dissensions ; # 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord ; 
Therefore, be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

" Bathe now in the stream before you, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
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Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward ! " 
Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear, 
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Leaped into the rushing river, 
Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water , 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending; 
Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 
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From the river came the warriors 
Clean and washed from all their war-paint ; 
On the banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their war-like weapons. 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the creator, 
Smiled upon his helpless children ! 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothed and formed it into Peace-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river, 
Decked them with their brightest feathers, 
And departed each one homeward, 
While the Master of Life, ascending 
Through the opening of cloud-curtains, 
Through the doorways of the heaven, 
Vanished from before their faces. 
In the smoke that rolled around him, 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe ! 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
By permission of, and special arrangement with, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 
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The Forts of Dorchester.* 
New Year's Day of seventeen hundred atnd 
seventy-six was a happy one for the American 
soldiers at Cambridge. 

A beautiful flag, with thirteen 
red and white stripes, was thrown to 
the breeze. How the soldiers must 
have cheered and shouted for joy, as 
it waved over them ! 
Not long after, a blue field, with thirteen stars, 
was added to this flag. This made it more beau- 
tiful than ever, and gave it the name of the Star 
Spangled Banner. It has become the flag of our 
country, and a new star is added whenever a new 
state is admitted to the Union. 

This new year of seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six began to be a gay one in Boston. The 
town at this time was full of British soldiers, and, 
now that the winter had come, they were having fine 
times. The Tory families were friends of the king, 
and they liked his soldiers, and tried to make the 
time pleasant for them. 

They had parties at their houses, to which they 

* See preface. 
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invited the gaily dressed soldiers. Sometimes these 
soldiers would fix up a place, with a stage and a 
curtain, for a theatre, where they acted amusing plays 
of their own writing. 

They seemed to 
think they had noth- 
ing else to do but 
have a good time. 
They even turned the 
Old South Church 
into a riding school. 

All this time, 
Washington was 
thinking how he 
could put a stop to 
such doings, and 
how he could rid 
Boston of its idle 
British soldiers. 

There were a number of hills around Boston, 
from which bomb shells could be fired into the town. 
On these hills Washington had forts built, and some 
large guns were placed there. 




OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
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Washington wanted to build a great fort on 
Dorchester Heights. This hill was quite high, and 
from the top one could see all around Boston. But 
Washington did not see how the fort could be built 
just then. It would take a great while and a large 
number of men. 

One day, Washington asked his friend, Colonel 
Putnam, to dine with him. This friend was a fine 
soldier, and had served a long time in the French 
army. He knew a great deal about moving armies 
and making forts. 

After dinner, Washington told him how much 
he wanted to drive the British out of Boston. He 
asked him if he could tell what kind of a fort to 
build on Dorchester Heights. It was such a good 
place for a fort ! Cannon fired from a high hill like 
that would make great havoc in Boston* 

Colonel Putnam told Washington he would 
think it over and then advise him. Not long after, 
Putnam called to see his friend, General Heath, who 
then Jived in a fine old house in Roxbury. 

While there, he chanced to open a book that he 
saw lying upon the table. In that book he saw a 
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way of making the frame-work for a wooden fort. 
He could not take the book home with him, so he 
read all he could about the forts while there. 

Those which the Americans had made before 
this were only banks of earth thrown up. Behind 
these earth-works they placed their guns, and, while 
out of sight themselves, fired upon the enemy- It 
took a great while to throw up these earthworks, 
and it was hard work. 

Colonel Putnam found that wooden forts were 
easily made ; so he hurried away to tell Washington 
all about them. The general was so pleased with 
the plan that he began at once to get things ready. 

The soldiers had something else to do, now, 
besides their every-day drill. They set to work, 
cutting down trees as fast as possible. The steady 
stroke of their axes rang out sharply on the winter 
air ; but the British, away over in Boston, could not 
hear them. 

The Americans kept watch, so that no stray 
soldiers from there should find them chopping down 
the trees. This was work that the soldier-farmers 
knew all about. Many of them had cut down trees 
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with which to build their own houses, and, in these 
days, the men and boys were used to cutting down 
trees, and sawing them into wood. 

The work went bravely on through all those 
winter days. Great piles of logs were soon lying all 
about the camp. Out of the logs, the soldiers made 
the frames for building the forts. These frames 
were packed away, to be all ready for use when the 
time came. 

At last, Washington had everything ready for 
building the fort. On the night of the fourteenth of 
March, seventeen hundred and seventy-six, the work 
began. Such a nights work was never done before 
by Washington's army. 

As soon as it became dark, Dorchester Heights 
was alive with men. Eight hundred soldiers led the 
way, all of them stepping as lightly as they could. 
Behind them came the carts, carrying the tools for 
building the fort. A whole army of men began work- 
ing there, as fast as their hands and feet could move. 

It took three hundred carts to carry the wooden 
frames the soldiers had made. They carried, also, 
bundles of hay, to be used in making the fort. All 
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these carts went back and forth, with their loads, 
two or three times during the night. They were so 
afraid of making a noise that the men bound wisps 
of straw around the wheels. They threw straw, too, 
over the ground, so that not a sound of the carts 
could be heard. They were so quick and silent 
about their work that the British never dreamed of 
what was going on. 

General Howe was the officer who had charge 
of the army in Boston. He went out to look about 
him, soon after he arose, on the morning of the 
fifteenth of March. Was that a fort on the hill, 
there, across the water? He could hardly believe 
his eyes. He might have said, " Why, this is like 
the work of Aladdin with his wonderful lamp." But, 
instead, he said, " I know not what I shall do. The 
rebels have done more in one night than my whole 
army could have done in a month/' 

There, on Dorchester Heights, was a long line 
of forts. He was quite sure they were not there 
when he went to bed the night before. Where in 
the world could men have been found to build them 
so quietly and mysteriously ? 
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He called his officers about him, and talked it 
over. "We must destroy those works on the 
Heights immediately, ,, they said. " We cannot stay 
any longer in Boston unless we do." General Howe 
said there was only one thing to do : They must 
drive the Americans away from their forts. 

Accordingly, he gave orders that certain boats 
should be made ready to take the soldiers across the 
water, to the foot of the hill on which the forts 
stood. 

At last, all was ready, and they started off ; but, 
before they had gone far, a great storm burst upon 
them. The vessels were blown about like toy boats. 
None of them could reach the land, although the 
sailors did their best to guide them there. Back, 
then, they went to Boston, which, at last, they 
reached in safety. 

The storm did not hurt the Americans at all. 
They spent the time while it lasted in making their 
forts stronger. 

All General Howe's plans had failed. What 
could he do now ? Those great guns from the 
Heights might open upon them at any time. Their 
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shots would surely sink the British ships. The 
soldiers would then have no way of leaving Boston. 

At last, General Howe sent a message to 
Washington, saying that he and his soldiers would 
leave Boston, if Washington would promise not to 
fire upon them. Washington promised this, only 
too glad to have the soldiers leave. How glad he 
was to see them hurrying off to their vessels ! 

Soon the sails were spread, and seven thousand 
soldiers sailed away. Not a single red-coat was 
left in Boston ! More than a thousand Tories went 
with them. It was on the seventeenth of March, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-six, when the British 
soldiers, and their Tory friends, sailed out of the 
harbor. This will always be a famous day in our 
country's history. 

Congress, afterwards, had a beautiful medal 
made, which was given to Washington as a mark 
of honor. It was, also, to show the gratitude of 
the entire American people, who knew that it was 
through his wise plans that the British had been 
driven from Boston. 

— Mrs. S. Dawes (Adapted). 
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Lady Clare. 




Sir Frederick Letghton. 

It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 
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I trow they did not part in scorn; 

Lovers long betrothed were they ; 
They two will wed the morrow morn ; 

God's blessing on the day ! 

" He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, " Who was this that went from thee ?" 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare, 
" To-morrow he weds with me." 

"O God be thanked! " said Alice the nurse, 
"That all comes round so just and fair; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, 
my nurse?" 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wild?" 
" As Gods above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth : you are my child. 
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"The old Earl's daughter died at my breast; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead." 

" Falsely, falsely, have ye done, 

O mother," she said, "if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
11 But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronalds, 
When you are man and wife." 

" If I'm a beggar born," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
" But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said, "Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man." 
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" Nay now, what faith ? " said Alice the nurse, 
" The man will cleave unto his right." 

" And he shall have it," the lady replied, , 
"Though I should die to-night." 

" Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." 
11 O mother, mother, mother," she said, 
" So strange it seems to me. 

" Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 
And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare ; 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought, 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maidens hand, 

And followed her all the way. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 
" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
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Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? " 

" If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are : 
I am a beggar born," she said, 
11 And not the Lady Clare." 

41 Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
44 For I am yours in word and in deed ; 
Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
" Your riddle is hard to read." 

O, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronalds eyes, 

And told him all her nurses tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood 
14 If you are not the heiress born, 

And I," said he, 44 the next in blood — 

44 If you are not the heiress born, 
And I," said he, 44 the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare." 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
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Whittington and His Cat. 

In the reign of King Edward the Third, in a 
small country village, there lived a poor boy called 
Dick Whittington. His parents died when he was 
so young that he could scarcely remember them at 
all ; and a kind, but poor, old woman took compas- 
sion on him, and made her little cottage his home. 
She gave him good advice, made him industrious 
and well behaved, and he became quite a favorite 
in the village. 

When he was fourteen years old, and had 
grown up to be a stout, good-looking lad, the good 
old woman died, and he had to look out how to earn 
his living by his own exertions. Now, Dick was a 
boy of quick parts, and fond of gaining knowledge 
by asking questions of everybody who could tell 
him something useful. 

In this way, he had heard much about the 
wonderful city of London ; and yet felt very curious 
to go to London, and see it with his own eyes ; 
hoping, in so great and wealthy a place, that he 
should get on better than he could in a poor 
country village. 
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Accordingly, on a fine summers morning, he 
boldly started on his journey, with but a trifle of 
money in his pocket, yet full of good spirits and 
hope. When he had walked on for some hours, 
he heard the wheels of a heavy wagon, on its way 
to London, slowly advancing on the road behind 
him. This rough sound was like music to his ears, 
weary as he then was. 

Dick, without much ado, begged that he might 
have a lift until his legs were sufficiently rested to 
let him walk again. This the wagoner agreed to; 
and so, partly by riding, and partly by walking, side 
by side with the man, Dick managed to reach the 
great city he was so anxious to behold. 

After Dick had parted with the friendly wag- 
oner, he had only a very small sum left of his little 
store of money. A night's lodging and a scanty 
meal or two soon exhausted this. 

After wandering about for a whole day, he felt 
so weary and faint from fatigue and hunger, that he 
threw himself down on the steps of a doorway, and, 
resting his head on this hard pillow, slept soundly 
until morning. Looking about him, his eye fell on 
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a curious-looking knocker on the door, and then he 
lifted the knocker, and waited to see who should 
appear. 

Now, the house belonged to a worthy merchant 
of the name of Fitzwarren, who had a daughter, 
called Alice, of about the same age as Dick. It 
was the cook, a sour-looking, ill-tempered woman, 
who opened the door. When she saw it was a 
poor, worn-out-looking country lad, who had dis- 
turbed her at breakfast, she began to abuse him 
roughly and to order him away. 

Luckily for Dick, Mr. Fitzwarren, who was a 
benevolent, courteous gentleman, came to the door at 
this moment, and listened attentively to the poor 
lad's story; and so much struck was he with his 
truthful aspect and simple language, that he kindly 
ordered Dick to be taken into the house, and cared 
for, until he should be able to get his living in some 
better way. 

Alice, the merchant's daughter, who had over- 
heard all this, did all she could to save Dick from 
the cook's ill-will and harsh treatment. This, how- 
ever, was not a very easy matter, for the cook never 
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liked the boy from the first, and took every oppor- 
tunity to spite him. 

Among her other acts of cruelty, she made 
him sleep on a wretched, hard bed, placed in an old 
loft, sadly infested with rats and mice. Dick dared 
not complain, so he bore with this trouble as long 
as he could, and resolved, when he should have 
money enough, to buy himself a cat. 

Now it happened, that within a very few days 
from this, a poor woman offered to sell him a cat, 
and let him have it for a penny. Dick took his 
prize up to his loft, and there kept Pussy in an old 
wicker basket with a cover to it, to be out of the 
cook's sight, as he feared she would do the cat a 
mischief, if she found her straying about. 

Now and then, he would take Pussy with him 
when he went out on errands, and they soon became 
great friends. Not only was Pussy a capital 
mouser, and very soon got rid of his nightly visitors, 
the rats and mice, but she wis very clever and quick 
in learning many diverting tricks that her master 
taught her. 

One day, when Dick was amusing himself with 
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her antics, he was surprised by his young mistress, 
who became afterwards almost as fond of the cat as 
Dick was himself. Alice was truly amiable in dis- 
position, and had the most agreeable manners. 
Moreover, she always remained the lads firm friend. 

It was no wonder, then^ that Whittington, 
smarting under the ill-treatment of the coarse 
kitchen-maid, should regard his kind young mis- 
tress as nothing less than an angel. 

Alice was so much interested in his behalf, that 
she persuaded her father to let one of the apprentices 
teach Dick to write — for he could already read very 
well; and the progress he made in this, and in 
acquiring further knowledge, was astonishing. 

It was Mr. Fitzwarren's custom, whenever one 
of his ships went out, to call his family and servants 
around him, and ask them all in turn to make a little 
venture, according to their wishes or abilities, under 
the particular charge of the captain. 

Whittington was called for, and told that he 
must produce something — no matter what — to try 
his luck. The poor lad burst into tears, from very 
shame, when his kind friend, Alice, whispered in 
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his ear, " Send your cat, Dick ; " and, forthwith, he 
was ordered to take Pussy, his faithful friend and 
companion, on board the ship, not knowing that his 
young mistress had made the mouser's good quali- 
ties known to the captain, so that he might make 
the most of her for Dick's benefit. 

After the loss of his cat, Dick felt rather sorrow- 
ful, and the cook used to tease him constantly 
about his "fine venture," and the great fortune he 
was to make by it. His young mistress, besides, 
now being absent from home, he lost heart entirely, 
and could no longer bear to live in the same house 
with his tormentor. 

In this gloomy state of mind, he started off 
one morning very early, and wandered out of town. 
Tired and wretched, he flung himself upon a large 
stone "by the roadside, which, from his having rested 
himself upon it, is called " Whittington's Stone " to 
this day. 

He presently sank into a sort of doze, from 
which he was roused by the ringing of the bells in 
the belfry of Bow church. As he listened, he fancied 
that they said : 
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" Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London ; " 
and the more he listened, the plainer the bells 
seemed to bring the words to his ear. 

A new spirit of hope was awakened within him 
as he kept repeating these words after the bells, for 
they inspired him with great thoughts. He now 
resolved to bear any hardships rather than check 
his way to fortune by idle repining. So he made 
his way home again, and, luckily, got into the house 
without his absence having been noticed. 

Like a brave-hearted boy, he exerted himself 
more than ever to make himself useful, especially 
to his worthy master and nis kind young mistress, 
and he succeeded beyond his expectation. Every- 
body saw that he was desirous of doing his duty, 
and to excel in all he attempted to do. 

Alice was more and more satisfied with his 
conduct and behavior, and heard, with pleasure, of 
the great progress he was making in his studies. 
But the cook continued as surly as ever, although 
she must have seen he no longer minded her ill- 
temper as he used to do. 
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Meantime, Mr. FitzwarrerTs ship, the Unicorn, 
was slowly pursuing her voyage to a distant part 
of Africa. In those days, the art of navigation was 
but little understood, and the Ufticorn was so tossed 
about that ' she lost her latitude. What was worse, 
owing to her being so long away from any port, 
her provisions were nearly exhausted, and all on 
board began to despair of their ever returning to 
England. 

It was wonderful that, all through this dreadful 
period of suffering, Whittington's cat should have 
been kept alive and well ; but so it was, and she 
contrived, also, to bring up a little family of kittens 
that she had borne during the voyage. 

At length, when the last biscuit had been eaten, 
and nothing but destruction seemed to be in store 
for the poor mariners, they descried land which 
proved to be a kingdom on the African coast 
abounding with wealth. 

The inhabitants were hospitable, and the King 
sent some of his great men to invite the captain 
and a few of his companions to dine with himself 
and his Queen. 
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A grand dinner, in the fashion of the country, 
was provided for the occasion ; but the white visitors 
were shocked at the appearance of rats and mice 
in vast numbers, which devoured nearly all the 
viands in a very short time. The King and Queen 
seemed to regard this as no uncommon event, 
although they felt much annoyed that it should 
occur on this occasion. 

When the captain found that there was no 
such animal as a cat known in the country, he 
thought of Whittington's cat. 

The royal pair and the whole Court listened 
to the captain's account of the cat's good qualities 
as a mouser with wonder and delight, and were 
impatient to see her talents put to the proof. 

Puss was, accordingly, taken ashore in her 
wicker basket, and sprang in a moment among the 
crowd of rats and mice, killing several, and put- 
ting the rest to flight in less than the space of a 
minute. 

Nothing could exceed the satisfaction caused by 
this event. As might be expected, the captain was 
much pressed to leave this valuable cat with his 
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black friends, and he, thinking that they would, no 
doubt, make a truly royal return for so precious a 
gift, readily acceded to the request. 

Now, the Queen had a tender heart, and when 
she had heard from the captain all the particulars of 
Whittington's story, and of the poor lad's great 
regret at parting with his cat, she felt unwilling to 
deprive him of his favorite, especially when Pussy's 
kittens were found to be quite able to frighten away 
the rats and mice. 

So the cat was replaced in her wicker basket, 
and taken on board again, the gratitude of the King 
and Queen for the important services rendered by 
Pussy and her family being manifested in the rich 
treasures they sent to Whittington, as the owner of 
the wonderful cat. 

The captain, having, at last, completed his 
business, took leave of his African friends, and set 
sail for England ; and after a very long absence, 
safely arrived in the port of London. 

Alice wanted to know, without delay, what had 
befallen Dick's cat, and what was the success of 
his venture. When the captain had explained all 
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that had happened, Mr. Fitzwarren had Whittington 
sent for at once. 

Poor Dick's woes were soon forgotten when the 
worthy merchant told him of his good fortune, and 
especially when he added that it was a just reward 
for his patience under hard trials, and for his good 
conduct and industry. 

When the boxes and bales containing the treas- 
ures given by the African King and Queen to the 
owner of the cat, were displayed before the aston- 
ished youth, he burst into tears, and implored his 
master to take all if he would continue to be his 
friend. But the merchant would touch none of it, 
declaring it to belong to Whittington, and to him 
alone. 

Before the captain took his leave, he said to 
Dick, playfully, " I have another present for you 
from the African Queen ;" and, calling to a sailor 
below, ordered him to bring up the wicker basket, 
out of which leaped Mrs. Puss, most happy to see 
her former master again, purring round him, and 
rubbing her head against his face when he took her 
up in his arms. 
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« 

Dick made a liberal and proper use of his 
wealth, rewarding all who had been in any way kind 
to him. Nor did he even omit his old enemy, the 
cook, when bestowing his bounty. 

Mr. Fitzwarren constantly refused Whitting- 
ton's earnest wishes that he would accept, at least, 
a part of his great wealth, but he agreed to manage 
the property until Dick should be of age. Under 
his prudent counsel. Whittington grew up to be a 
thriving merchant, and a wise and good citizen. 
Mr. Fitzwarren, on Whittington 's coming of age, 
rewarded him with the hand of his daughter, who 
fully shared his love. 

Whittington rose in eminence every year, and 
was universally esteemed. He served in Parliament, 
was knighted also, and was thrice Lord Mayor of 
London ; thus fulfilling the prophecy uttered, as he 
had fancied, bv the historic Bow bells. 

When he filled the mayors office for the third 
time, it was during the reign of Harry the Fifth, 
just after that great King had conquered France. 

On a certain occasion, Sir Richard entertained 
him and his Queen in such great style, that the King 
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was pleased to say, " Never Prince had such a sub- 

. ject ! " to which, it has been said, the Lord Mayor 

loyally replied, " Never subject had such a Prince !" 

At this famous entertainment, the King was 
much pleased with a fire made from choice woods 
and fragrant spices. Upon learning this, Sir Rich- 
ard modestly said he would add something that 
would make the fire burn more brightly for the 
pleasure of his sovereign. 

Thereupon, to the great astonishment of every- 
one present, he threw into the flames various bonds 
given by the King for money borrowed of the citi- 
zens to carry on the war with France. 

These Sir Richard had quietly called in and 
discharged, to the amount of sixty thousand pounds. 
All who witnessed this act of patriotic generosity 
were much impressed, and regarded the Lord Mayor 
with the deepest admiration for this noble gift to his 
country. After a long life, this good man, who nobly 
distinguished himself by public works and acts of 
charity — by many of which he is still kept in 
memory — died, universally regretted, having sur- 
vived Alice, his devoted wife, about twenty years. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin.* 
i. 
Hamelin town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 
The River Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

ii. 
Rats ! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats, 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

* See preface. 
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in. 
At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 
" Tis clear," cried they, " our Mayor's a noddy 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What's best to'rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ! 
Rouse up, Sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! " 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

IV. 

An hour they sat in Council ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell — 

I wish I were a mile hence! 

It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 

I'm sure my poor head aches again, 
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I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap, 
At the chamber door, but a gentle tap. 

idy " Bless us ! " cried the Mayor, " what's that? " 

(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little, though wondrous fat ; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous.) 

ig " Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ! 

Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! " 



" Come in ! '*' the Mayor cried, looking bigger, 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer long coat, from heel to head, 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
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No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in ; v 
There was no guessing his kith and kin, 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 
Quoth one : " It's as if my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the trump of Doom's tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted 
tombstone ! " 

VI. 

He advanced to the council table: 

And, " Please your honors," said he, " I'm .able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw f ! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm — 

The mole, the toad, the newt, the viper: 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match his coat of the self same check, 
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THE WED PIPER. 



H. Kaulbach 
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And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 

Upon his pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders? " 
" One ! fifty thousand ! " was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

VII. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe had uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered, 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
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And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling ; 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails, and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens ; 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped, advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the River Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished ! 
###### 

VIII. 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple, 
" Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests, and block up the holes ! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! " When suddenly, up the face 
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Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, " First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! " 

IX. 

A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 

So did the Corporation, too. 

****** 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow, 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

" Beside," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders ! come, take fifty ! " 

x. 
The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 
" No trifling ! I can't wait, beside ! 
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And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe after another fashion." 

11 How ! " cried the Mayor, " dye think I'll brook 

Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ! 

You threaten us, fellow! Do your worst; 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 

XI. 

Once more he stept into the street, 
And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 
.Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley 
is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
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And all the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

XII. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, — 

Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

And now the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 
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He's forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! " 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern were suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced, and the children followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

XIII. 

Did I say all? No! One was lame, 
And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 
" It's dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me : 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new ; 
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The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow-deer; 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagles' wings : 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped, and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! " 

XIV. 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burghers pate 

A text which says that Heavens gate 

Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was man's lot to find 'him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
If he'd only return the way he went, 
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And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavor 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and the year 
These words did not as well appear : 
" And so long after what happened here 

On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six": 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Pipers Street — 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 

— Robert Browning. 
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Memory Gems. 
God scatters tove on every side. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 

— Congreve. 

Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart ! 

— Thomas Hood. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

— Young. 

He that wrongs a friend, wrongs himself more.. 

— Tennyson. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 

— Shakespeare. 

Nothing's so hard but search will find it out. 

— Herrick. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

— Keats. 

He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

— 5. T. Coleridge. 
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Attention is the mother of memory. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Beauty is Gods handwriting. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

One example is worth a thousand arguments. 

— Gladstone. 

Character is what God and the angels know of us. 

— Thomas Paine. 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 

— Tennyson. 

We join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union. 

— Rufus Choate. 

All service ranks the same with God. 

— Robert Browning. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

— Pope. 

With malice toward none, with charity toward all. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

"The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, whoe'er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or a lad of nine." 
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Zhe TTwent^tbtrb psalm/ 

Zbc Xorb is my sbepberb: U sball 
not want. 

Me maketb me to lie bown in green 
pastures: be leabetb me besibe tbe 
still waters. 

Me restoretb m\> soul: be leabetb 
me in tbe patbs of rigbteousness for 
bis name's sake. 

ffiea, tbougb U walk tbrougb tbe val* 
le^ of tbe sbabow of beatb, If will fear 
no evil: for tbou art witb me: tb\> rob 
anb tb\> staff tbe\> comfort me, 

XTbou preparest a table before me in 
tbe presence of mine enemies: tbou 
anointest m\> beab witb oil: m\> cup 
runnetb over. 

Surely goobness anb merq> sball 
follow me all tbe ba\>s of m\> life: anb 
If will bwell in tbe bouse of tbe Xorb 
forever. 

* See preface. 
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PROPER NAMES AND NOTES. 

P. 9. Re-read this poem in the early spring, daffodils present. Class sketch 
or paint the flowers. 

P. 19. Thebes. (Thebz. ) An ancient ruined city of Upper Egypt on the Nile. 
CEdipus. (Ed' i pus.) The son of Laius, king of Thebes. 

P. 21. An tig' 6 ne. Beautiful daughter of (Edipus. 
S6ph' 5 cles. Greek tragic poet. Born 496 B.C. 

P. 30. Robert Louis Stevenson. It is a curious fact that this poet lived to 
realize nearly every item of the wish expressed in this poem. Tell class as much 
as possible about him, his long wanderings in search of health, his curious life and 
burial on the island of Samoa, etc. Also, have every unusual word or allusion in 
this poem carefully looked up and understood. 

P. 83. Lorelei. (L6' rail.) A siren who haunted a rock on the Rhine, be- 
tween Bingen and Coblenz, and enticed mariners to death. Written, also, Lurlei. 

P. 34. Cleobulus. (Kle o bii' lus.) See Preface. 

Cleobuline. (Kle o bti' line . ) 

Rhodes. (Rddz.) An island of the Mediterranean Sea, southwest of Asia 
Minor. 

P. 46. Thor. Son of Odin. God of thunder, destroyer of evil spirits, friend 
of mankind, defender of the earth, the heavens and the gods. Without Thor and 
his hammer the earth would be at the mercy of the giants. See Scandinavian 
mythology for full account. 

Jotunheim. (Jo' timhime.) Home of the giants in outermost parts of the 
earth. 

P. 48. Tjalve. (T jal' ve.) A follower of Thor. 

P. 50. Utgard-Loke. (Of gard-L6' ke.) Chief of the giants. 

P. 53. Mid' gard Serpent. In Scandinavian mythology, a serpent supposed to 
encircle the earth, midway to the heavens. 

P. 59. A fine example of Hoosier dialect. Study carefully to get full mean- 
ing. "Gobble'uns" (goblins), "Black Things," and "witch tales," give good 
idea of the superstitions prevalent among the children in illiterate country 
districts. 

P. 63. Kiang-Si. (KSang' See'.) 

P. 64. Kan-Soo or Kan-Su. (Kan' Sod 7 .) 

Che-Kiang. (Che' K§ ang .) 

Fo-Kiang. (Fo' Kg ang'.) 

Fuh-he. (Foo' he'.) 
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P. 83. Flora. Poetical name for spring. From 4< Flora," the goddess of 
springtime and flowers. 

P. 93. Flanders. Formerly a separate section of Europe. Now lying partly 
in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Ardenne. (Arden'.) A portion of Flanders, not far from Antwerp. 
Flemish. (Flem' Ish). Relating to Flanders. 
Nello. (NSl'15.) 
Petrasche. (Pe' trftsk.) 

P. 94. Jehan Daas. (Ya 7 ftn.) Flemish for John. 

Antwerp. (Ant' werp.) City of Belgium. Noted for cathedral and for 
paintings by Rubens. 

P. 110. Rosa Bonheur. (Boner'.) Famous French animal painter. 
Bordeaux. (Bdrdd')- City of France. 

P. 120. By. f By.) Home of Rosa Bonheur. 

Fontainebleau. (Fon tin bio'.) A celebrated forest of France; also, a town 

P. 121. Get class in sympathy with Whlitier's boyhood through this poem 
which is filled with true incidents. Also, improve the fine chance for nature 
study. 

P. 127. Pueblo. (PweV 15.) Literally, a village. 

Mesa. (Ma' za). A tableland. 

P. 133. Moqui. (MS'ke.) 

P. 139. Camanches. (Ka man' chez.) 

Shoshonies. (Sho' sho neez.) 

Omawhaws. Spelled, also, Omahas. 

Dacotahs. (Dako'tahs.) Spelled, also, Dakotas. A name including many 
Indian tribes of the northwest, most powerful being the Sioux (Soo). 

Mountains of the Prairie. Watershed crossing the state of Minnesota. 

Red Pipestone Quarry. Located in Pipestone County, in southwestern part 
of Minnesota. 

P. 143. Pnkwana. (P&k wa' na.) Smoke of the Indian Peace Pipe. 

P. 158. u Dick Whittington" is supposed to be based upon the life of Sir 
Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London (1423), whose early life was full of 
hardships. 

P. 186. Put class in sympathy with the life of David the shepherd lad and 
David the king. Study customs of the times, treatment of captives, etc. An 
admirable opportunity for best use of inflections and modulations. Needs much 
study for correct expression. 
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